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ABSTRACT 


The standard evangelical viewpoint supports the 
position that in the Olivet Discourse (Mark 13; Matt 24; 

Luke 21) Jesus predicts his Second Coming, which will occur at 
the end of human history. But this view seems incompatible 
with Jesus' assertion that, "this generation will certainly 
not pass away until all these things have happened" 

(Mark 13:30). This statement and others throughout the 
discourse seem to indicate that Jesus expected the fulfillment 
of his predictions within the lifetimes of his contemporaries. 

This thesis defends the view that Mark 13:5-31 does 
not refer to Christ's Second Coming at all, but rather 
describes events leading up to and culminating with the fall 
of Jerusalem in A.D. 70. It argues that Jesus' predictions of 
false messiahs, wars, earthquakes, the "abomination of 
desolation," the Great Tribulation, upheavals among the 
celestial bodies, and the "coming of the Son of Man on the 
clouds," all find fulfillment in the Jewish War. It pays 
special attention to Mark 13:24-27, which the majority of 
commentators insist describes Christ's parousia. The writer 
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draws on evidence from within the Olivet Discourse, as well as 
from the Old Testament prophets, to defend the idea that these 
verses are a symbolic description of the fall of Jerusalem and 
destruction of the Temple, rather than a depiction of Christ's 
Second Coming at the end of time. 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 

My interest in the Olivet Discourse first blossomed 
when a college friend gave me a collection of essays by 
Bertrand Russell.1 In his essay "Why I Am Not a Christian," 
Russell argues that Christ could not have been the best and 
wisest of men--much less the Son of God--because he mistakenly 
believed, "that His second coming would happen during the 
lifetime of many then living."2 Jesus' most forceful 
annuciation of this is found in the Olivet Discourse. Here, 
after predicting many things, including the fact that the Son 
of Man would be seen coming on the clouds of heaven, he makes 
the startling assertion, "I tell you the truth, this 
generation will certainly not pass away until all these things 
have happened" (Mark 13:30). 

Russell's challenge piqued my curiosity and I began to 
examine various ways in which commentators have explained this 
verse. But, although I finally settled on an explanation that 

iB. Russell, Why 1 Am Not a Christian and Other Essays 
On Religion and Related Subjects, ed. P. Edwards (New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1957). 

2lbid., 16. 


1 
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made some sense, I was actually dissatisfied with all of them. 
None seemed to address this problem squarely. So, while I 
moved on to other pursuits, a certain disquiet concerning this 
classic problem passage stayed with me. 

I am hardly alone in this perplexity. It seems 
possible that the ink had hardly dried on the first written 
Gospel 3 when debate began over the interpretation of the 
Olivet Discourse. In the nineteen centuries since then the 
dissension has shown no sign of abating. This text has been 
the happy stomping ground of modern doomsday prophets who find 
its enigmatic predictions mirrored in every newspaper 
headline. It has also been the haven of skeptics who point to 
the predictions of the discourse as proof positive that Jesus 
was no true prophet. And a host of scholars has navigated the 
turbulent seas between these two shores with the hope of 
landing on more solid ground. It is my hope that this thesis 
will help chart a course out of the confusion and on to a 
clearer understanding of Jesus* predictions. 

To understand the importance of a solution we must 
first grasp the magnitude of the problem. The setting of the 
discourse is the Mount of Olives overlooking the Temple. The 


3 Unless otherwise noted, we will quote from Mark's 
version of the discourse, although we will often make note of 
Matthew's or Luke's distinctive characteristics. For a more 
detailed investigation of the Synoptist's use of sources in 
the Olivet Discourse see esp. D. Wenham, The Rediscovery of 
Jesus' Eschatological Discourse, Gospel Perspectives, vol. 4, 
ed. R, T. France (Sheffield: JSOT, 1986). 
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disciples, who are marveling at the incredible beauty of the 
structure, are told, "not one stone here will be left on 
another; every one will be thrown down" (Mark 13:2). 
Incredulous that this holy place could be utterly destroyed 
they ask, "when will these things happen? And what will be 
the sign that they are all about to be fulfilled?" (Mark 13:4; 
cf. Luke 21:7) . 

Jesus begins to tell them about certain events that 
must take place prior to this cataclysm. But as we read his 
predictions we run into difficulty. It seems that Jesus 
inextricably links the destruction of Jerusalem and his 
parousia (Mark 13:5-30; par. Matt 24:4-34; Luke 21:8-32). To 
complicate matters, it appears that he expects this holocaust 
and his own second advent to take place within the lifetimes 
of his contemporaries, declaring that "this generation will 
certainly not pass away until all these things have happened" 
(Mark 13:30; par. Matt 24:34; Luke 21:32). When we cast a 
glance back in history the difficulty leaps out at us. The 
destruction of Jerusalem came and went but the Church still 
awaits the parousia of Jesus Christ. At its heart the enigma 
of the text is this problem of time. Our question is the same 
as that of the disciples: when will these things happen? 

Such a knotty problem naturally engenders many 
proposed solutions. Most of these solutions entail some sort 
of partitioning of the text between the events surrounding the 
Jewish War on the one hand and the far flung future on the 
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other. But as we hope to demonstrate, dividing the 
predictions of Mark 13:5-29 between the fall of Jerusalem in 
A.D. 70 and a future second coming of Christ at the end of 
history fails to do justice to what we will call temporal 
delimiters—phrases that serve to limit the temporal scope of 
the passage—in the discourse. 

Instead, we believe that the most satisfactory 
approach is that which faces the problem of time head on. Our 
view is that the predictions of Mark 13:5-29 depict events 
leading up to and surrounding the destruction of Jerusalem in 
A.D. 70 and not some mixture of Jerusalem's demise and the 
parousia . 4 Instead of mingling the destruction of the Temple 


^Proponents of this approach to the text, in 
approximate chronological order of their writing, include: 

J. Lightfoot, Horae hebraicae Et Talmudicae (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1859; reprint "A Commentary on the New 
Testament from the Talmud and Hebraic", 4 vols.. Grand Rapids: 
Baker, 1979), vol. 1, 308-321; J. Edwards, The Works of 
Jonathan Edwards, vol 1., ed. H. Rogers (London: H. G. Bohn, 
1871), 589-590; A. Clarke, The New Testament of Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, 6 vols. (New York: Abingdon, n.d.), vol. 
1, 225-234; T. Scott, The Holy Bible, Containing the Old and 
New Testaments, According to the Authorized Version; with 
Explanatory Notes, Practical Observations, and Copious 
Marginal References, 6 vols. (Boston: Samuel T. Armstrong, 
1830), vol. 5, 178-183; R. Watson, An Exposition of the 
Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark, 2d ed. (London: John 
Mason, 1835); W. Burkitt, Expository Notes With Practical 
Observations On the New Testament, 2 vols. (Philadelpia: John 
Ball, 1849), vol. 1, 118-124; J. A. Alexander, The Gospel 
According to Mark (New York: Scribner, 1858), 356-361; A. F. 
Hort, Expository and Exegetical Studies (Minneapolis: Klock & 
Klock, 1980), 163-170; Jamieson, R., A. R. Fausset and D. 
Brown, Commentary Critical and Exegetical on the Whole Bible 
(Grand Rapids: Zondervan, n.d.), 86-88; D. Brown, Christ's 
Second Coming: Will It Be Premillennial?, 7th ed. (Edinburgh: 
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and the parousia in his answer to the disciple’s query, Jesus 
clearly demarcates the two. Verses 5-29 concern the events 
leading up to the Jewish War, culminating in the destruction 
of the Temple. Jesus declares that, "this generation will 
certainly not pass away until all these things have happened" 
(v.30). But then, switching topics to discuss the time of his 
parousia he states, "No one knows about that day or hour, not 


T & T Clark, 1882), 434-442; J. S. Russell, The Parousia, 
(London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1887; reprint Grand Rapids: Baker, 
1983), 60-103; A. Brown, The Great Day of the Lord, 2d ed. 
enlarged (London: Eliot Stock, 1894); M. S. Terry, Biblical 
Apocalyptics (New York: Eaton & Mains, 1898; reprint Grand 
Rapids: Baker, 1988), 213-252; E. P. Gould, A Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel According to St. Mark (New 
York: Scribner, 1907), 240-255; J. H. Snowden, The Coming of 
the Lord: Will It Be Premillennial? (New York: Macmillan, 

1919), 128-132; D. Lamont, Christ and the World of Thought 
(Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1934), 258ff.; J. M. Kik, An 
Eschatology of Victory (Philadelphia: Presbyterian & Reformed, 
1975), 100ff.; G. L. Murray, Millennial Studies (Grand 
Rapids: Baker, 1948), 107-127; R. A. Knox, The Epistles and 
Gospels for Sundays and Holidays (New York: Sheed & Ward, 

1953), 3-6, 371-374; R. Campbell, Israel and the New Covenant 
(Philadelphia: Presbyterian & Reformed, 1954), 68-80; 

L. Boettner, The Millennium, (Philadelphia: Presbyterian & 
Reformed, 1957), 187-205; P. Carrington, According to Mark: A 
Running Commentary on the Oldest Gospel (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1960), 270-293; R. V. G. Tasker, The Gospel 
According to St. Matthew (London: Inter-Varsity, 1961), 223- 
231; A. Jones, The Gospel According to St. Mark (New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1963), 192-201; R. T. France, Jesus and the Old 
Testament (Downers Grove, Ill.: Inter-Varsity, 1971), 227-239, 
and The Gospel According to Matthew; An Introduction and 
Commentary (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1985), 333-347; J. J. 
Davis, Christ's Victorious Kingdom (Grand Rapids: Baker, 

1986), 112-114; D. Chilton, The Great Tribulation, (Fort 
Worth: Dominion, 1987). Cf. also G. B. Caird, The Language 
and Imagery of the Bible (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1980), 
266f. and Saint Luke (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1980), 231f. 
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even the angels in heaven, nor the Son, but only the Father" 
(v.32). The disciples are told to watch diligently for this 
event because, unlike the fall of Jerusalem, it may be a long 
time in coming and will not be accompanied by such remarkable 
signs. Thus the two events, which were mingled in the 
disciple’s minds, are separated and expounded individually by 
Jesus. 5 We believe that a preterist approach to Mark 13:5-29, 
so called because it holds that these verses refer to events 
that have already taken place, best meets the difficulties 
presented by the text. 

But what, then, do we do with vv.24-27?: 

But in those days, following that distress, 

'the sun will be darkened, 

and the moon will not give its light; 

the stars will fall from the sky, 

and the heavenly bodies will be shaken'. 


5 Note that not all of the proponents cited above agree 
that there is a change of topic here. Lightfoot, Russell and 
Terry argue that the discourse—especially Matthew's expanded 
version—refers in its entirety to the events of A.D. 70. The 
thrust of Russell's work is that the parousia of Christ 
actually occurred in the judgment on Jerusalem. Cf. L. 

Gaston, No Stone on Another: Studies in the Significance of 
the Fall of Jerusalem in the Synoptic Gospels, Supplements to 
Novum Testamentum, vol. 23 {Leiden: Brill, 1970), 483-487, who 
holds that Matthew himself, writing after the fall of 
Jerusalem, believed that the parousia had occurred in A.D. 70. 
Our view then, while sharing a similar perspective on the 
first section of the discourse, parts company with these 
"consistent preterist" views at Mark 13:32 (par. Matt 24:36; 
Luke 21:34) where we believe it is clear that Jesus changes 
subjects to speak of his Second Coming. 
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At that time men will see the Son of Man coming in clouds 
with great power and glory. And he will send his angels 
and gather his elect from the four winds, from the ends of 
the earth to the ends of the heavens. 

Surely, most interpreters would say, here we have an 
explicit reference to the parousia. 

It is for just this reason that Mark 13:24-27 and its 

parallels show themselves to be the crucial verses for a 

preterist exegesis. If one could demonstrate that what is 

portrayed there is not the parousia of Christ at the end of 

time but some temporal event then many of the perplexities of 

the Olivet Discourse disappear. R. T. France has put it well: 

The difficulties are created entirely by the assumption 
that verses 24-27 refer to the parousia, as an 
eschatological event which is still, for us, in the future. 
From this arise the awkward transitions in the chapter, and 
the embarrassment of verses 24a and 30 which leave no room 
for a time-lag of 2,000 years.® 

The burden of this thesis will be to look at these 
verses as they function in the larger context of the Olivet 
Discourse. We hope to establish that this is not a 
description of the second coming of Jesus Christ at the end of 
history, but rather a symbolic portrayal of the destruction of 
Jerusalem and special inauguration of the kingdom of God. 

To do this we should first look at the way in which 
others have handled the text. In Chapter 2 we present more 
detailed evidence to support our suggestion that there is no 
transition from the near to the distant future in 


^France, Jesus, 229. Cf. M. Terry, Hermeneutics, 445. 
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Mark 13:5-29. Then# by evaluating opposing viewpoints in 
light of this evidence# we attempt to show that they fail 
adequately to address the problem of time in the text. 

In Chapter 3 we begin to present the evidence that we 
feel rises in support of a preterist exegesis of these verses 
and thus to the most coherent reading of the Olivet Discourse 
as a whole. To do this we first examine the Old Testament 
background to Mark 13:24-27 and its parallels. For many 
interpreters there seems to be a hermeneutical obstacle to 
understanding these verses as describing something other that 
the parousia. This hurdle needs to be jumped before we turn 
to exegesis, lest certain conclusions be rejected as 
impossible before exegesis is even begun. We believe that 
such obstacles may be removed if one looks at the way such 
language was used— especially by the prophets—in the Old 
Testament. 

In Chapter 4 we present an exposition of the text of 
Mark 13:24-27 as it functions in the larger context of the 
Olivet Discourse. We hope to show that the preterist approach 
makes for the most cohesive explanation of the text and does 
away with the greatest number of its difficulties. 

Then# in a concluding chapter we review our study and 
summarize our findings. 

Appendix A focuses on the allusion to Daniel 7 in the 
Olivet Discourse. We examine the "coming of the Son of man" 
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as it functions in its original context of Dan 7:14, and then 
Jesus' use of this passage in the Synoptic Gospels. 

In Appendix B we first pursue the idea that the fall 
of Jerusalem stands in a typological relationship to the end 
of the world and the parousia. Second, we argue that the 
Temple in Jerusalem was, in the ancient Jewish mind, a model 
of the cosmos and so its destruction is an appropriate symbol 
and type of the ultimate conflagration of the universe. 



CHAPTER 2 


AN OVERVIEW OF ALTERNATIVE POSITIONS 

Few passages in the New Testament have generated so 
many differing opinions as the Olivet Discourse. Its 
predictions seem to invite just one more attempt to plumb its 
mysteries. So, when we set out to write yet another 
exposition of the discourse we must be cognizant of what has 
gone before. In this chapter we survey different approaches 
to the discourse and evaluate how they address its 
difficulties. We are concerned to discover whether any other 
approach to the text adequately deals with the difficult time 
element discussed above. 

The issues of unity and authenticity dog many attempts 
to defend a coherent reading of the discourse. Ultimately 
such questions lie well beyond the scope of a Master's thesis. 
We find that the arguments put forward in favor of the general 
authenticity and unity of the discourse* are sufficiently 
solid to permit us to proceed relatively unhindered. 

*See G. R. Beasley-Murray, Jesus and Che Future 
(London: Macmillan, 1954), 205-212 and A Commentary on Mark 
Thirteen (London: Macmillan, 1957), 1-18. Cf. D. A. Carson, 
"Matthew," The Expositor's Bible Commentary, ed. F. E. 
Gaebelein, vol. 8 (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1984), 468; 


10 
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Before we begin our critique of different approaches 
to the Olivet Discourse we need to look in more detail at the 
evidence that we believe demonstrates that vv.5-31 focus on 
the fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70. It is important that we 
feel the full weight of the problem of time if we are to 
appreciate the value of a solution. Given Jesus' declaration 
that "this generation will certainly not pass away until all 
these things have happened," the burden of proof is on anyone 
who would partition the predictions that precede this phrase 
between the first century and the far future. Therefore, we 
first present the evidence that we feel militates against this 
kind of partitioning. Then, we critique other approaches in 
light of this evidence, with a special eye toward how they 
handle the "temporal delimiters" in the text. 

Temporal Delimiters in the Olivet Discourse 
Jesus' declaration that "this generation will 
certainly not pass away until all these things have happened" 
is not the only indication that vv.5-31 describe events 
leading up to and surrounding the Jewish War. 

First, we must remember that, 


D. Ford, The Abomination of Desolation in Biblical Eschatology 
(Washington, D.C.: University Press of America, 1979), 3-5 on 
the unity of the discourse and 15-17 on its authenticity. 
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the whole passage is evidently addressed to the disciples, 
and speaks of what they shall see, they shall do, they 
shall suffer; the whole falls within their own observation 
and experience, and cannot be spoken of or to an invisible 
audience in a far distant era of futurity which even yet 
has not appeared upon the earth. 2 

This is clearly demonstrated by the explicit use of 
\)|ieT<; throughout these verses 3 , often in the emphatic 
position 4 ; for instance we have in Mark 13:29, "So also you 
(ujieu;], when you see all these things happening, you know that 
it is near, right at the door." 5 We should use great care in 
assuming that a message so carefully addressed does not, in 
fact, pertain to its original recipients. 

Second, references are sprinkled throughout vv.5-31 
that link their application to first-century Judea. For 
instance, the disciples are told, "You will be handed over to 
the local councils [auv£5pia] and flogged in the synagogues 
[auvaYtoydu;] . On account of me you will stand before governors 
and kings as witnesses to them" (v.9). Persecution by members 
of auv£8pia and ouvaycoycu; indicates a Judean setting for the 

^Russell, Parousia, 61; italics his. 

3 See e.g. Mark 13:5; 9, 10, 11 bis, 21, 30. Cf. 

Matt 24:4, 9 bis, 23, 25, 26, 34. 

4 Mark 13:9, 11, 23, 29. Cf. Matt 24:33. 

5 Cf. R. H. Gundry, Matthew: A Commentary on His 
Literary and Theological Art (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1982), 
491. 
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persecution.® Note the almost identical words used in 
Matt 10:17-18, just before Jesus sends out the twelve to 
witness to Israel; "Be on your guard against men; they will 
hand you over to the local councils and flog you in their 
synagogues. On my account you will be brought before 
governors and kings as witnesses to them and to the Gentiles" 
(cf. Matt 23:34). There is no question that these verses 
describe a first-century, Judean situation. Also, Mark's 
progression from ouv£5pia and ouvaYtoyaq to V)YE|i6vaq and paai^eTq 
closely parallels the progression of persecution faced by the 
early church as recorded in the book of Acts. 7 It seems 
unlikely that this is a mere coincidence and more likely 
reflects some knowledge—either before or after the fact—of 
that persecution. 

Third, it is ol 6v xfl ’Iou8aujt who are told to flee to the 
mountains from the abomination of desolation (v.14; cf. 

1 Macc 2:28). Matthew records the concern that their flight 
might not be "on the Sabbath" (Matt 24:20). They are 
counseled, "let no one on the roof of his house go down or 


®Gould, Mark, 244-245. 

7 See Acts 4:.l-22; 5:17-40; 8:1-3; 12:1-9; 14:19-20; 
16:22-23; 22:30-23:11; 24:1-26:32. Cf. H. A. W. Meyer, 
Critical and Exegetical Handbook to the Gospel of Matthew (New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1884), 411; K. Hengel, Studies in the 
Gospel of Mark, translated by J. Bowden (Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1985), 23. 
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enter the house to take anything" (v.15). These phrases not 
only fix the location of the prediction to Judea but are 
contingent on certain characteristics of first century custom 8 
and architecture. ^ Such a warning does not seem to be 
directed toward the inhabitants of modern-day Jerusalem. 10 
For these reasons, Carson has deemed the details in these 
verses "too limited geographically and culturally," to be 
applied to anything other than the Jewish War. 11 

Fourth, there are indications in the text that the 
time of tribulation described does not occur at the end of all 
things but rather at some point during history. For instance, 
why would the elect need to be concerned to flee to the 
mountains if the parousia and the end of time were to occur 
"immediately" after that tribulation? And why would it matter 
if their flight was in the winter, if their ultimate 


8 France points out that on the Sabbath the gates of 
Jerusalem were closed and therefore provisions would be 
unobtainable (France, Matthew, 341) . 

9 Cf. Acts 10:9, 20. See also K. Grayston, "The Study 
of Mark XIII," Bulletin of the John Rylands Library University 
of Manchester 56, no. 2 (1974), 378. 

10 Instead, it is likely that such an instruction would 
have been understood as an admonition to leap from rooftop to 
rooftop to avoid the confusion in the streets (cf. Josephus, 

An t. 13.140; Gundr^, Matthew, 483.). 


11 Carson, Matthew, 499. 
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deliverance was so close at hand? 1 ^ As W. L. Lane says, "The 
injunction to flee clearly implies a crisis in history and not 
the end, when flight will be useless." 13 In the same vein, 
the statement that, "those will be days of distress unequaled 
from the beginning . . . and never to be equaled again," 

(v.19) may be somewhat hyperbolic if applied to the Jewish 
War 14 , but makes little sense if applied to a final 
catastrophe that precedes the end of the world. If some Great 
Tribulation at the end of history is portrayed here, then it 
goes without saying that its severity will not be equaled 
again. 13 

Fifth, the parable of the fig tree (Mark 13:28-29; 

Matt 24:32-33; Luke 21:29-31) ceases to make sense if one 
partitions the text between the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the parousia at the end of time. Here the disciples are told. 


^Ford, Abomination, 65-66. 

13 W. L. Lane, The Gospel According to Mark (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1974), 467. 

14 Although, cf. Josephus, Wars 5.442, "I shall 
therefore speak my mind here at once briefly: That neither did 
any other city ever suffer such miseries, nor did any age ever 
breed a generation more fruitful in wickedness than this was, 
from the beginning of the world."; and "Accordingly the 
multitude of those that therein perished exceeded all the 
destructions that either men or God ever brought upon the 
world" (Wars 6.429). 


15 Kik, Victory, 116. Cf. Carson, Matthew, 501. 
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Now learn this lesson from the fig tree: As soon as its 
twigs get tender and its leaves come out, you know at 
summer is near. Even so, when you see these things [xauxa] 
happening, you know that it is [doxiv near, right at 

the door (Mark 13:28-29). 

Some argue that "near" in this verse does not imply a 
short period of time, but rather the idea of sequence. As 
Carson puts it, these verses indicate only that, "the parousia 
is the next major step in God's redemptive purposes."I® 

A number of observations tell against this view. 

First, the illustration of the fig tree seems to require a 

temporal interpretation. Gundry has said, regarding the 

choice of the fig tree for this parable: 

Most Palestinian trees, being evergreen, keep their leaves 
throughout the winter. The almond tree loses its leaves in 
the wintertime and spouts early in the spring. The fig 
tree, however, loses its leaves in wintertime but does not 
sprout till late in the spring. Therefore its budding 
signifies the approach of summer.I 7 

Thus, this illustration is intrinsically temporal and 
it seems impossible that we can remove this element from it 
entirely. Second, Carson's treatment of the passage reduces 
the meaning of ^YY 1 ^ to something like "next", whereas it 


16 Carson, Matthew, 507. 

17 Gundry, Matthew, 490. Similarly, Rabbi Simeon bar 
Gamaliel says of the fig tree, "From the putting forth of 
leaves till there be green figs is fifty days; from the green 
figs till the buds off, fifty days; and from tht time till the 
figs are ripe, fifty days."; cited by Carrington, Mark, 
291-292. 
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unambiguously means "near".* 8 Thus, when placed in a temporal 
context, it necessarily denotes that something will take place 
"soon". Clearly, if an event is said to be temporally near it 
means that it will take place in a short period of time. 19 

For these reasons, it does not seem correct to limit 
the meaning of these verses only to placing of the parousia in 


18 Cf. BAGD, 214; Louw, J. P. and E. A. Nida, Greek - 
English Lexicon of the New Testament Based On Semantic Domains 
(New York; United Bible Societies, 1988), vol. 1, 67.61; 

G. Kittel and G. Friedrich, eds. Theological Dictionary of the 
New Testament, translated by G. W. Bromiley (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1954-1976), s.v. "tyyvq,” by H. Preisker, vol. 1, 
330-332; H. Balz and G. Schneider, eds. Exegetical Dictionary 
of the New Testament, translated by V. P. Howard and 
J. W. Thompson (Grand Rapids; Eerdmans, 1990), s.v. "iyyxx^," by 
D. Dormeyer, vol. 1, 372; W. G. Kummel, Promise and 
Fulfillment (London: SCM Press, 1957), 19-22. 

19 Cf. W. G. Kummel, "Eschatological Expectation in the 
Proclamation of Jesus," In Issues in Religion and Theology 5: 
The Kingdom of God, ed. B. Chilton (Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1984), 38. We acknowledge that indications of time are 
highly dependent on the context and that an event said to be 
temporally "near" could be rather far in the future. On the 
geological time table, for instance, "near" could be something 
on the order of 10-20 million years. But in the Olivet 
Discourse, where all of the temporal indications point to 
something that will take place within the lifetimes of those 
present, it seems gratuitous to assume that "near" may be 
molded to encompass a span of two millenia or more. Terry 
says of this tendency to stretch these temporal terms to 
embrace a lenathy period, "When a writer says that an event 
will shortly a d speedily come to pass, or is about to take 
place, it is contrary to all propriety to declare that his 
statements allow us to believe the event is in the far future. 
It is a reprehensible abuse of language to say that the words 
immediately, or near at hand, mean ages hence, or after a long 
time " (Terry, Hermeneutics, 495-496; italics his). 
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a queue of eschatological events. Rather, it seems clear the 
example of the fig tree has been selected purposely and the 
parable carefully crafted to preclude any great span of time 
between the preliminary signs of w.5-23 and the events of 

vv.24-27.20 

Finally, we come to Jesus' assertion that, "this 
generation will certainly not pass away until all these things 
have happened." Certain scholars have attempted to get around 
the implication of these words by proposing that "this 
generation [i 1 ) yevefr oct)TT|] " means something other than "the sum 
total of those born at the same time, expanded to include all 
those living at a given time."21 

Some, especially Dispensationalists, have argued for 
the alternate translation of yeve& as "race", i.e., the Jewish 
race. 22 This idea appears in the footnotes of many English 
Bibles and has gained a sizeable popular following. 

Others have suggested that "this generation" refers to 
the future generation that will see the events predicted 

20 lf one holds that vv.24-27 refer to the parousia then 
the parable of the fig tree is strong evidence indeed that 
Jesus was mistaken concerning the time of his coming. 

21BAGD 154.2 

22 cf. A. C. Gaebelein, The Gospel of Matthew: An 
Exposition (New York: Our Hope, 1910), 215; J. D. Pentecost, 
Things to Come (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1958), 281. 
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taking place. In other words/ once things get started/ all of 
those things predicted will happen within the space of one 
generation. Walvoord explains that/ "the same generation that 
will experience the great tribulation will also witness the 
second coming of Christ. "23 

R. C. H. Lenski has argued that yeved means a "kind” of 

person and refers specifically to the intransigent Pharisees 

and Sadducees of Jesus' day. He argues: 

A look at tho use of dor in the Old Testament and at its 
regular translation by yeved in the LXX reveals that kind of 
men is referred to, the evil kind that reproduces and 
succeeds itself in many physical generations. 24 

L. Sabourin too suggests that yeved here "points to a 

type of people rather than a temporal category," 25 

specifically the group of people who stand condemned for 

rejecting Jesus' message. R. H. Gundry defends this position 

by pointing to the use of fi yeved a\3xri in Matt 23:35-36. 

After all/ in 23:35-36 'this generation' included not only 
Jesus' contemporaries, but also those who had killed 
Zechariah the OT prophet several hundred years earlier. 


23 J. F. Walvoord, Matthew: Thy Kingdom Come (Chicago: 
Moody, 1974), 193. 

24r. C. H. Lenski, The Interpretation of Matthew's 
Gospel (Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1943), 952. 

25 L . Sabourin, The Gospel According to St. Matthew 
(Bandra, Bombay: St. Paul Society Publications, 1982), vol. 2, 
827-828. On p.828 he does issue a slight disclaimer, 
admitting that this is an "unlikely meaning” for this word. 
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Otherwise/ Matthew could hardly have quoted Jesus as 
telling his listeners/ '. . . you murdered [Zechariah].' 
Presumably 'this generation' included such murderers all 
the way back to Abel. 26 

E. Ellis has proposed that the use of the term "last 
generation” in the Qumran writings (see esp. 1 QpHab 2.7; 7.2) 
illuminates the meaning of "this generation" in the Olivet 
Discourse. There the "generation" in view apparently covers 
several lifetimes. So, Ellis argues that the generation, 
"extends from the pre-resurrection mission to the parousia. 

The fact that it covers several (or several dozen) lifetimes 
is quite irrelevant." 27 

Ultimately all of these views founder on the inability 
of their adherents to demonstrate any such usage of the word 
yeved—and particularly of the very specific phrase i 1 ) yevect 
atilT)—in the New Testament. The examples that these scholars 
adduce as evidence do not stand up under close scrutiny. On 
the contrary, all of the biblical evidence points toward 
reading fj Y6 V £& °rt>xi1 with its most natural meaning of "all those 
living at a given time"—in this context specifically the 
opponents of Jesus. 28 


26 Gundry, Matthew, 491. 

27 E. E. Ellis, The Gospel of Luke (London: Nelson, 
1966), 247. I. H. Marshall, The Gospel of Luke (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1978), 780, also inclines toward this view. 

28 Scholars who understand the phrase in this sense 
include Beasley-Murray, Jesus, 260f.; Kummel, Promise, 60f.; 
Lane, Mark, 480; France, Matthew, 346; Carson, Matthew, 507. 
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First/ while in the LXX yeved occasionally translates 
either 017 or rn^lO to mean "people" or "race"/ such a meaning 
cannot be demonstrated from any New Testament passage. BAGD 
only lists one New Testament example in which it might mean 
something like "kind" (Luke 16:8), but even here it is open to 
question.29 On the other hand, BAGD places the use of yeved in 
Mark 13:30 in the temporal category, meaning "all those living 
at a given time." 

Second, there is a Greek word, y£vo<;, which expresses 
the idea of "race", "ethnic group" or "nation". 30 It is used 
in this sense in Mark 7:26; Acts 4:36; 7:19; 13:26; 18:24; 

2 Cor 11:26; Gal 1:14; Phil 3:5; and 1 Pet 2:9. It seems 
unlikely that all three evangelists would have failed to use 
this word if this was the idea they meant to convey. 

Third, the qualified phrase "this generation" makes a 
non-temporal interpretation virtually impossible. Without 
fail Jesus elsewhere employs yeved ort/CTi to refer to his 
contemporaries, always with negative connotations. 31 The same 


29 The meaning of "generation" cannot be altogether 
excluded in this passage. But cf. Hasler, EDNT, vol. 1, 241. 

30 See BAGD 153.3, 4; Louw and Nida, Lexicon, 10.1; 
Hasler, EDNT, vol. 1, 244-245. 

31 Cf. Matt 11:16; 12:39, 41, 42, 45; 23:36; Mark 8:21 
bis, 38; Luke 7:31; 11:29 bis, 30, 31, 32, 50, 51; 17:25. And 
cf. also Acts 2:40; Heb 3:10. 
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temporal sense holds good for the Hebrew equivalent Hfn 1VT77 
(cf. Gen 7:1; Exod 1:6; Deut 1:35; Judg 2:10; Psa 12:7 32 ). In 
light of this evidence it seems extremely difficult to 
maintain that in Hark 13:30 (par. Matt 24:34; Luke 21:32) f) 
yeveii cx\Stt) refers to anything other than the contemporaries of 
Jesus. This evidence should dissuade us from seeking a 
solution to the problem of time by forcing an unlikely meaning 
such as "race" onto the word yeved. 

The second view—in which yeved refers not to Jesus' 
contemporaries but to the future generation that will see all 
of the end-time events—Carson deems "highly artificial." 33 
Indeed, the required swapping of near and remote demonstrative 
pronouns—"this generation" really means "that 
generation"—smacks of special pleading. If Jesus meant to 
speak of "that generation" surely it would have been easy 
enough to do so. As it is, those who hold this view bid us 
engage in a kind of exegetical gymnastics to derive from a 

3 2Beasley-Murray notes that, although this occurrence 
might be considered an exception (so Lenski, Matthew, 952), it 
appears in a very different context from the normal Synoptic 
usage and is rendered in the LXX as Suxxripfioeig i^ia£ died t?|<; yeveou; 
xatinv; Kal eb; xdv alSva, suggesting that the translators 
understood it to refer to the psalmist's contemporaries 
(Beasley-Murray, Commentary, 100) . 

33 Carson, Matthew, 507. 
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plain text exactly the opposite meaning from what is 

written.34 

Finding the meaning "kind" in this verse also runs 
against the obstacle that Jesus nowhere else uses the phrase f) 
YEve&afcxTj in this sense. Gundry's example of Matt 23:35-36 
does not hold up under closer scrutiny. He suggests that 
because the Sadducees and Pharisees of Jesus' day may be said 
to have killed the prophets of old (v.35), the "generation" of 
v.36 must extend over that entire period. But this misses the 
point of the passage. Jesus says that while the habit of 
persecuting God's messengers goes all the way back to Abel, 
his own contemporaries in a special way "fill up" the sins of 
their forefathers (v.32) by rejecting his followers (v.34). 

In doing so they bring upon themselves "all the righteous 
blood that has been shed on earth" (v.35). Jesus' own 
contemporaries are singled out as especially guilty and 
therefore he predicts that they will receive special 
punishment—the destruction of Jerusalem and the dissolution 
of their nation (v.37f.; cf. 21:33-40). So, while the 


34 This is one of our ongoing frustrations with the 
present state of eschatological study among Evangelicals. We 
are constantly asked to believe that in prophetic passages 
"near" really means "far", "soon" really means "a long time 
from now", "this generation" really means "that generation", 
and so on. This is nothing short of remarkable for a group of 
people who take so seriously the Bible as God's infallible and 
perspicuous revelation. 
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practice of persecuting God's prophets extends across the 
centuries# the punishment for it will come on "this 
generation". 

Also, the advocates of this view have difficulty in 
explaining just what Mark 13:30 means if yeved denotes merely a 
particular kind of evil person. How are we to explain such a 
pronouncement, here at the climax of all that has preceded and 
prefaced by the solemn "’Ajif|v Xiyco tyuv, " if Jesus says no more 
than that there will still be evil people around when he comes 
again? Lenski counters that, in view of Jesus' prediction of 
the great tribulation that was to come on Israel, one might 
suppose that this particular type of unbeliever would perish 
entirely.35 But we wonder—in light of the disciple's 
original question concerning the fate of the Temple—why the 
long-term existence of unbelieving Jews should be of any 
particular concern here. It seems that such a statement would 
be a virtual non sequitur in the context. 

And Ellis's view founders on the fact that, while the 
Qumranians may have spoken of generations of such long 
duration, the New Testament writers evidently did not. It 
will not do to adduce one extra-biblical example of a word's 
meaning and then simply import this meaning wholesale into an 
isolated passage in the New Testament. The evidence presented 


35 Lenski, Matthew, 953. 
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above should be sufficient to persuade us that this meaning 
has been erroneously applied to Y eve ^ in Mark 13:30. 

One other attempt to get around the implication of 
v.30 has been to retain the normal meaning of yeved as the 
contemporaries of Jesus but to limit the reference of xavxa 
mdvxa only to the signs of vv.5-23 and not to w.24-27. it is 
argued first that xaOxa in v.29 clearly cannot include the 
parousia itself, for if the parousia has already occurred as 
part of "these things" then it makes no sense to say that "he 
is near". 36 Also, xauta in v.29 and xauxaxdvxa in v.30 are 
taken to have the same referent. 37 Thus, all that Jesus is 
saying in v.30 is that the disciples will see the signs 
leading up to Jerusalem's demise within their lifetime, but 
that the time of the parousia has no such limits (v.32ff.). 

There are a number of problems with this view. First, 
its adherents have not demonstrated that xauxa rcdvxa can be 
limited in this way. The addition of jcdvta in and of itself 
would seem to indicate that the referent has broadened to 
encompass all that has gone before. 38 Nor does Matthew's use 

36 So G. E. Ladd, A Theology of the New Testament (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1974), 209; Carson, Matthew, 507. 

37 A. L. Moore, The Parousia in the New Testament, 
Supplements to Novum Testamentum, vol. 13 (Leiden: Brill, 

1966), 132. 

38 So Beasley-Murray, Commentary, 100-101; Marshall, 
Luke, 780. 
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of icdvxa in both places really tell against this. 39 In 
Matt 24:33 icdvxa xaftxa refers to the things that the disciples 
"see [iSiyce]", which would seem to be limited to the "signs" of 
w.4-28. But in v.34 icdvxa xauxa includes everything that 
"happens (Y^vrycai]", presumably broadening the scope to embrace 
all that has gone before, including the events of w.29-31. 40 
We also note Luke's removal of xauxa in this verse (21:32), 
apparently making icdvxa embrace all that has gone before. 41 

But even if we conceded this point and limit the 
referent of xaOxa icdvxa in this way, it does not truly solve 
the problem. The parable of the fig tree indicates that the 
cosmic signs and coming of the Son of Man take place only a 
short time after the preliminary signs of w.5-23. Beasley- 


39 Contra D. Wenham, "'This Generation Will Not 
Pass . . .' A Study of Jesus' Future Expectation in Mark 13, 
Christ the Lord: Studies in Christology presented to Donald 
Guthrie, ed. H. H. Rowdon (Leicester: Inter-Varsity, 1982), 
134. 


4 ®Note too the switch from second to third person in 
w.29-31, but then back again in v.32ff. After v.28 we have 
moved beyond "signs" of the coming of the Son of Man to the 
coming itself and so these events do not fit into the category 
of things that the disciples "see" (8xavT8ryce; presumably they 
would already have fled, having heeded the injuction of v.15). 
But w.29-31 certainly fit into the category of all the things 

that will "happen" ( 7 $vnxai). 

41 Cf. Beasley-Murray, Commentary, 100-101.; Ford, 
Abomination, 69. 
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Murray points out that if these signs are to take place within 
a generation, the events of w.24-27 are also expected to take 
place in that same period. 42 And Ford bids us to consider 
that it is "incongruous to teach that all the signs of the 
imminent event would take place [within a generation], but the 
event itself tarry for centuries! The signs surely cease to 
be <?igns if this is the case." 4 -* So, we find that attempts to 
find room for a great chasm of time somewhere in vv.5-29 seem 
doomed to failure in light of this verse. 

Transition From the Fall of Jerusalem to the 
Parousia in the Olivet Discourse 

We believe that, taken together, the evidence 
presented above demonstrates that there is no transition from 
the first century to the far future in the text, at least as 
far as Mark 13:31. But this changes beginning in v.32. Here 
we find that Jesus shifts the focus of his predictions and 
moves his gaze to the distant future. 44 This contrast may be 
seen in all three Synoptic Gospels but is most highly 
developed in Matthew. It is Matthew who has expanded the 

42 Ibid. Cf. Matthew's assertion in v.29 that the 
events of w.29-31 take place "immediately [e<>06cix;] after the 
events of vv.4-28. 

43 Ford, Abomination, 69; italics his. 

44 Carrington, According , 293ff. 
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questions of the disciples to cover explicitly both the 
destruction of the Temple and the parousia. He then develops 
each theme separately. Nevertheless, the transition may also 
be observed in Mark and, less clearly, in Luke. 45 

Jesus has been speaking of what will happen "in those 
days [6v ixeivau; talq fm^pau;] he now takes up a new subject— 
"Now, concerning that day and hour [rcepl xffc T’lpgpaq £keivt|<; ^ xt}<; 
63pac;] no one knows." It seems strange that commentators have 
almost universally ignored the significant flepl86 that is so 
commonly used to express an explicit change of subject. 45 We 
also find significant the switch from plural "days" to the 
singular "day". Jesus up to this point has spoken exclusively 
about what will take place "in those days." But now he begins 
to speak of "that day and hour", we believe with reference to 
the Last Day, the day of his parousia at the end of history. 47 


45 Luke has, for the most part, chosen to move material 
relating to the parousia out of the context of the Olivet 
Discourse altogether and recorded it in an entirely different 
context (see 17:22-37). 

46 Cf. Matt 22:31; Mark 12:26; John 16:11; Acts 21:25; 

1 Cor 7:1, 25; 8:1; 12:1; 16:1, 12; 1 Thes 4:9; 5:1. See also 
C. F. D. Moule, An Idiom Book of New Testament Greek 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1959), 63. 

47 France, Matthew, 232. Note that in Matthew even the 
word jcapoixrfa itself, which was introduced in 24:3 in the 
second of the disciple's questions, occurs in v.27 in contrast 
to the appearances of bogus christs and prophets, and then not 
again until w.36-39—and not at all in w.29-31! 
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Jesus had already spoken of "that day" in connection with the 
universal day of judgment at the end of all things (Matt 7:22; 
11:22). 48 It seems likely that he is speaking of that same 
event here. This is borne out further by Matthew's insertion 
of the parables of the talents (25:14-30) and of the sheep and 
goats (25:31-46) with their depiction of eternal punishment. 

The contrasts between the two sections of the 
discourse do not end there. There is no set time frame, such 
as one generation, in which this will take place; instead, 

"not even the angels in heaven, nor the Son, but only the 
Father knows the time," (v.32) and, "you do not know when that 
time will come" (v.33). They need to "stay alert [dypUTivette]" 
(vv.33) and "keep watch typTIYOpETte]" (v.35), presumably because 
the long delay and lack of signs could cause them to become 
lackadaisical in their faith. The first section is dominated 
by signs that the disciples are to look for and act upon, 
because all will certainly take place very shortly. The 
second section, on the other hand, assumes that there may be a 
long delay before the Lord's coming. The disciples are told 
that patient watchfulness is paramount, "because you do not 
know when the owner of the house will come back—whether in 
the evening, or at midnight, or when the rooster crows, or at 

48 Cf. also "the day of judgment". Matt 12:36; 

Luke 10:12; 17:31/ 21:34 and the "hour" of John 5:28-29. 
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dawn" (v.35). The parousia will not be preceded by signs as 
will the destruction of Jerusalem. There is no corollary in 
this section to the parable of the fig tree. Whereas earlier 
the disdiples are bidden to look around and see the wars, 
earthquakes, famines, persecution, spread of the gospel and 
finally the abomination of desolation, which all point to 
Jerusalem's imminent downfall, here they are given no signs 
that will evidence the parousia but are instead told only to 
"watch" (vv.34-35). The Master can come back at any time and 
if his servants are not looking for him they will be caught 
unaware (v.36). Whereas Jesus tells them "everything ahead of 
time" (v.23) about the fall of Jerusalem he gives them no 
details at all about what signs might precede his parousia. 

And he seems explicitly to expand his admonitions beyond the 
disciples themselves. What he says to them now about his 
parousia he says to "everyone [jtaoiv]" (v.37). 

Matthew has made all of this even more explicit by 
including a number of parables to heighten the contrast 
between the soon-coming destruction of Jerusalem and the 
potentially distant parousia. The second section depicts an 
almost tranquil scene. Life continues normally—with people 
"eating and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage" 

(24:38), tending their fields and caring for their households 
(vv.40-41)—right up to the time when they are "taken". All 
of this is in contrast to the time preceding the fall of 
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Jerusalem in which the peace is shattered by calamitous 
events: wars, famines, earthquakes, persecution and a "great 
tribulation". And while there will be ample time for some to 
flee to the mountains before Jerusalem's downfall (v.16), the 
people in the latter section are taken totally by surprise, 
for the Son of Man comes like a "thief" (v.43), 49 

Again, there is no fixing of a time frame such as 
"this generation" in which the parousia must take place. 
Rather, the parable of the two servants shows that a long 
delay is anticipated, for the wicked servant schemes to 
himself, "My master is staying away a long time" (v.48). The 
parable of the ten virgins (25:1-13) again highlights the 
possibility of long delay. Both the "wise" and "foolish" 
virgins fall asleep because "the bridegroom was a long time 


^ 9 1 Thes 5:4-5 presents the same picture. The parousia 
comes suddenly "while people are saying, 'peace and safety'." 
This does not square very well with the popular conception of 
the period just before the End as a time of unmitigated and 
world-wide disaster. Dispensationalists seize on this 
apparent anomaly as evidence for a "secret Rapture", in which 
believers are spirited away before any "signs" of the End 
occur. But to do so they must completely ignore the evidence 
in the Olivet Discourse that Jesus placed the occurrence of 
these "signs" within the lifetimes of his contemporaries. Our 
view deals with both bodies of evidence. The "signs" did 
occur within the generation and led to the fall of Jerusalem. 
The delay prior to the parousia has already spanned two 
millennia and we are told to "watch", lest it catch us 
unaware. 
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coining" (v.5) . The same is true of the parable of the talents 
(25:14-30); the master returns after a "long time" (v.19). 

So we find that while a transition between the near 
and distant future in vv.5-31 does not readily present itself, 
we find just such a transition in v.32ff. All of the material 
that follows assumes that the parousia may be far in the 
future. 50 


50 Perhaps the strongest evidence against the structure 
of the text presented above is found in Luke 17:31. In our 
view the parallels to this verse, Mark 13:15-16 and 
Matt 24:17-18, refer to events surrounding the Jewish War. 

But this material in Luke 17 is mingled with verses that, in 
our view, refer to the parousia. We believe, however, that 
several considerations explain this seeming inconsistency. 

First, the problem is by no means confined to the 
preterist interpretation. Virtually all scholars agree that 
Mark 13:15-16 and Matt 24:17-18 refer to the fall of 
Jerusalem. And the consensus is just as solid that 
Luke 17:22-37 represents teaching about the parousia (although 
see T. F. Glasson, The Second Advent: The Origin of the New 
Testament Doctrine (London: Epworth, 1963), 78). Thus the 
problem of Luke 17:31 in its immediate context actually exists 
for any who find in the Olivet Discourse some combination of 
the fall of Jerusalem and the parousia (see e.g. Marshall, 
Luke, 664-665). The only individuals for whom Luke 17:31 
poses no difficulty are consistent futurists—who see even 
Mark 13:15-16 fulfilled in events just prior to the parousia — 
and consistent preterists who see the entirety of the Olivet 
Discourse, and hence the parallel material in Luke 17:22-37 as 
well, as already fulfilled in the events of A.D. 70. 

Second, the gospel writers regularly place similar 
material in different contexts, sometimes with subtle changes 
in meaning. This has happened with material in the Olivet 
Discourse (cf. Mark 13:9; Matt 10:17-18). Other familiar 
examples are the Lord’s Prayer (Matt 6:5-14; Luke 11:1-4), the 
Sermon on the Mount/Plain (Matt 5:1-12; Luke 6:20-26) and 
Jesus' lament over Jerusalem (Matt 23:37-39; Luke 13:31-35). 

It does not surprise us then to find evidence that Luke has 
taken such editorial action. 
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Having established the ground on which a preterist 
approach to the text is based, we will now look at other 
approaches to the discourse to see how they handle the 
difficulty of time in the text. 


Third, it seems likely from the differences in wording 
that Luke did not glean this portion of his gospel from a 
source shared with Matthew but from an independent source (see 
J. A. Fitzmeyer, The Gospel According to Luke X-XXIV (Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1985), 1165/ J. M. Creed, The Gospel 
According to St. Luke (London: Macmillan, 1965), 220; 

Marshall, Luke, 664). So its distance from the original 
context of the Olivet Discourse is, perhaps, less a conscious 
diversion from what he knew was the original context than a 
reapplication of this text in a new context. 

Our view of Luke 17:31 is that this material was 
originally uttered by Jesus as specific instructions to the 
disciples concerning action to be taken prior to the fall of 
Jerusalem and is transmitted accordingly in Mark 13:15-16 and 
Matt 24:17-18. Its original function was to warn against 
foolishly endangering one's personal safety by failing to take 
swift action in the face of war and disaster. We believe Luke 
has reapplied the text to the parousia. In its new context 
this material prompts believers to forsake worldly attitudes 
and maintain watchfulness in light of its unknown timing. The 
example of Lot's wife in the following verse serves to 
highlight this; her failure to forsake her earthly possessions 
at the necessary time brought about her death. As Marshall 
says, "if v.31 has been drawn from Mk., it will orginally have 
applied to the need for flight in face of war and disaster; 
Luke has then applied it to the day of the Son of man. It 
could then be a warning to unbelievers, but with the 
metaphorical force that flight will be impossible. However, 
more probably ... it is meant as a metaphorical warning to 
disciples not to be concerned about worldly pursuits and 
possessions. This use appears to be secondary to that in Mk.; 
if so v.32 is a comment by the Evangelist . . . which binds 
the warning more closely to the preceding illustration and 
brings out its force" (Marshall, Luke, 665). The message of 
Luke 17:31 then is that we should be prepared at any time to 
forsake the things of this world in order to gain eternal 
salvation in the Last Day. 
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Alternative Approaches to the Olivet Discourse 

The different approachea to the Olivet Discourse—and 
specifically for our study Mark 13:5-31 and its parallels—may 
broadly be divided into four categories. 51 The first view 
sees both the fall of Jerusalem and the end of the Age in 
these verses, but linked exclusively to the generation 
contemporary with Jesus. Second, we have those who see these 
verses as some blend of the fall of Jerusalem and the end of 
the Age. At the opposite end of the exegetical spectrum from 
our position is that which holds that this portion of the 
discourse refers exclusively to the end of the Age and so to 
events which are still, for us, entirely future. And finally 
we have our own view, which sees the verses as pertaining 
entirely to the fall of Jerusalem, without reference to the 
end of the Age. 

The Discourse Presents the Fall of Jerusalem 
and the Parousla as Occurring 
Within the Generation 

This position is often held by those who approach the 
discourse rather skeptically. They usually assert that the 
problem of time encountered in the text is insurmountable. 
Thus, some scholars have argued that this discourse 

51 Thia division of views was adopted from Ford, 
Abomination, 62. 
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constitutes final proof that Jesus was no more that a mere 

man, and a deluded one at that. D. F. Strauss threw down this 

gauntlet in his Life of Jesus. Citing this as a particularly 

vulnerable chink in the armor of orthodoxy he boldly declared: 

It is impossible to evade the acknowledgment that in this 
discourse, if we do not mutilate it to suit our own views, 
Jesus at first speaks of the destruction of Jerusalem and 
farther on, and until the close, of his return at the end 
of all things, and that He places the two events in 
immediate connexion. 52 

This then is the "solution" of some to the problem of 
the Olivet Discourse. Jesus believed that he would return 
again within the lifetime of his disciples to judge the world 
and bring about the consummation of all things, but history 
has proved him patently wrong. 

Such a view is based entirely on the presupposition 
that in Mark 13:24-27 Jesus speaks of his parousia at the end 
of all things. But if he does not speak here of his second 
advent but, at least as far as v.31, only of events 
surrounding the destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 70 then such 
extreme skepticism is unwarranted. We point out too that the 
tenor of the first part of the discourse seems to be to quiet 
premature expectation of an imminent parousia (cf. 


52 D. F. Strauss, The Life of Jesus Critically Examined, 
vol. 3, translated by G. Gliot (New York: Macmillan, 1892), 

95. 
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Matt 24:4-5, 6b, 8, 14, 23-28, 36)53 while the second part 
(Matt 24:36ff.) clearly envisions a potentially long interval 
of time before the Second Coming. 54 All this is difficult to 
explain if Jesus actually expected his return within a 
generation. 


The Discourse as a Mingling of the Fall 
of Jerusalem and the Second Advent 

This view, in its many manifestations, has probably 
been the most popular throughout the history of 
interpretation. Two recent advocates of the position are 
C. E. B. Cranfield 55 and G. E. Ladd 56 . Both of these scholars 
point to a kind of "prophetic perspective" in which near and 
distant events are brought together and explicated in a single 
utterance. On this view, vv.5-31 speak of both the fall of 
Jerusalem and the parousia at the end of time, but they are 
inextricably mingled in the mind, and hence in the utterance, 

53 See France, Matthew, 334. 

54 Caraon, Matthew, 490. 

55 C. E. B. Cranfield, The Gospel According to Mark 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1963), 387-409 and 
"St. Mark 13," Scottish Journal of Theology 6 (1943), 186-189, 
287-303. 

56 G. E. Ladd, Jesus and the Kingdom (London: Word, 
1964), 305ff. and Theoiogy, 198. 
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of Jesus. Cranfield probably sums this position up best when 

he argues that In the discourse/ 

the impending judgment on Jerusalem and the events 
connected with it are for Jesus as it were a transparent 
object in the foreground through which he sees the last 
events before the End, which they indeed foreshadow. 57 

Elsewhere he writes, 

in the crises of history the eschatological is 
foreshadowed. The divine judgments in history are, so to 
speak, rehearsals of the last judgment and the successive 
incarnations of antichrist are foreshadowings of the last 
supreme concentration of the rebelliousness of the devil 
before the End. 5 ® 

There is much strength to the position that sees the 
destruction of Jerusalem as a precursor and type of the final 
judgment. 59 But that is quite different from saying that both 
events are equally in view in a single utterence, or that a 
particular prophecy actually has two, distinct fulfillments. 

It is difficult to see how one could justify this latter 
position exegetically. Ford probably does not speak too 
strongly when he says, "From a faith standpoint such 
viewpoints may seem acceptable, but exegetically they are 
hardly tolerable." 69 How could such a view could be derived 

57 Cranfield, Mark, 405. 

58 Cranfield, St. Mark 13, 300. 

59 Cf. France, Jesus, 229. See Appendix B. 

60 Ford, Abomination, 67-68. 
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from the text itself, rather than having to be imported into 
it? And although this position is often adopted from 
apologetic concerns, it does not actually do away with the 
problem but only redefines it. As Strauss has rather acidly 
noted, such a view illustrates the nature of the error of 
Jesus, but in no way absolves him from it. 61 

Also, having taken the application of prophetic 
perspective to an extreme, this view must ignore many of the 
temporal indicators in the text. Where, for example, is room 
found for nineteen centuries of time between the signs of 
vv.5-23 and the parousia in vv.24-27? 62 And does not this 
view render the lesson of the fig tree meaningless? How are 
the disciples to know that after having seen the "signs” of 
vv.5-23 the coming of the Son of Man, which is supposed to be 
"near, right at the door," is really almost two millennia in 
the future? And finally, adherents to this view are forced to 
limit the scope of "all these things [xafrca rc&vta]" in v.30 
only to signs that would precede the fall of Jerusalem, but 
not to signs that might precede the second Advent. But we 
have already raised good reasons to question whether this 
restriction is justified. 

61 Strauss, Life, vol. 3, 95. Cf. Carson, Matthew, 492. 

62 This is especially true in Matthew’s text in which 
the coming of the Son of Man follows "immediately after the 
distress of those days" (Matt 24:29). 
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One other approach that sees both the fall of 
Jerusalem and the parousia has been proposed by D. Wenham 63 
and D. A. Carson. Both hold that in answering the disciple's 
questions Jesus speaks of a general period of tribulation that 
extends from his resurrection and ascension to his Second 
Coming. In the interest of space we will critique only 
Carson's view, although many of our criticisms apply equally 
to Wenham's position. 

Carson, commenting on Matthew, proposes that this 
general period that is described in Matt 24:4-14. The 
specific predictions concerning td xf|<; dpr^axjecix;, 

instructions to flee Judea and the ominous portent that "then 
there will be great distress, unequaled from the beginning of 
the world until now—and never to be equaled again." (vv.15- 
21) belong to the period just prior to the sack of Jerusalem 
in A.D. 70. Then in vv.22-28 Jesus again takes up those 
things which are to characterize the entire inter-advental 
period. 

Carson proposes that Matthew's statement that the 
coming of the Son of Man occurs "immediately after the 
distress of those days" is, 

a clear reference back to the thlipsis of vv.9, 22, not to 
the "great distress" of w.15-21. Thus the celestial signs 
and the coming of the Son of Man do not immediately follow 

63 Wenham, "This Generation," 128. 
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'the abomination that causes desolation' but 'the distress 
of those days'—i.e., of the entire interadvent period of 
thlipsis . b4 

As we mentioned above/ he takes ic&vxa xaOxa in both 

v.33 and v.34 to refer only to the signs that lead up to the 

coming of the Son of Man/ but takes "this generation" in its 

natural sense of the contemporaries of Jesus. Thus, 

all that v.34 demands is that the distress of vv.4-28, 
including Jerusalem's fall, happen within the lifetime of 
the generation then living. This does not mean that the 
distress must end within that time but only that 'all these 
things' must happen within it.65 

It must be said that Carson has provided a very 
attractive and well-argued approach to the Olivet Discourse. 
One of its great strengths is that it enables us to view the 
discourse as treating both the fall of Jerusalem and the 
parousia without having to resort to slippery concepts such as 
prophetic perspective. Also, Carson is able to take f) yeveot 
atixTj in its natural sense of the contemporaries of Jesus, thus 
preserving not only the clear meaning but the integrity of 
these words. But in the end we believe that Carson has left 
several knotty problems unanswered. 

First, Carson’s partitioning of the text, with the 
destruction of Jerusalem (vv.15-21) taking place within a more 
general period of tribulation (vv.4-14 and vv.22-28) is not 


64 Carson, Matthew, 504-505. 
65 Ibid., 507. 
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without serious problems. He contends that "those days [al 
VlHipcu iKeivai]" in v.22 "refers to the entire period of which 
w.15-21 are only one part." 66 But this encounters difficulty 
when we observe that "in those days (dv £iceCvau; tatq fm^paig] " 
occurs in v.19 where, on his view, it refers specifically to 
the events surrounding the destruction of Jerusalem: "How 
dreadful will it be in those days for pregnant women and 
nursing mothers." It seems very unlikely that we may take 
"those days" of v.19 to refer specifically to the siege of 
Jerusalem, but in v.22 assert that the same phrase now refers 
to the entire period from Christ's ascension to his parousia. 

We also question his assertion that \utxii tfjv SXnjnv tSv 
I’mepcov £keivcov is a reference back to the ©A-iyu; of vv.9 and 22 
and not to the OXTyi? of v.21. The presence or absence 

of the adjective ji£Y&Xr| hardly seems like a suitable criterion 
on which to found such a claim. In fact, it seems to create a 
tension within his own view, for then why would the fall of 
Jerusalem be deemed the "great tribulation" which is "never to 
be equaled again" when, on Carson's view the tribulation gets 
worse after A.D. 70? 67 Also, we have already presented 

66 Carson, Matthew, 507. 

67 0ne of his reasons for concluding that v.22ff. speaks 
again of the entire period of tribulation is that the phrase 
"no one would survive" seems to imply a more global and severe 
persecution (on these verses see our discussion in Chapter 3). 
He says of this period, "this age of evangelism and 
distress . . . will become so bad that, if not checked, no one 
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evidence that suggests that the persecution of the disciples 
in v.9 represents what they themselves would soon face. There 
is no indication that this may be broadened to include all the 
persecution of Christians from the first century to the 
present. And again, Carson bids us to treat alfp^pai£iceTvai 
here as reference to the entire period between the 
resurrection and Second Coming, whereas the close link between 
0XT\j/u; and ai fyi^pai iiceTvai in vv. 21-22, where they both 
unambiguously refer to the fall of Jerusalem, weighs against 
this. So, given the evidence that the time of 0A.t\j/u; (and 
0A,T\j/w; neydXrj) and the phrase al ftyilpai 6iceTvai both refer to 
events surrounding the fall of Jerusalem and not to the entire 
inter-advent period, we are still faced with the difficulty 
that the cosmic signs and coming of the Son of Man are said to 
occur "immediately [e<)0£cog] after the distress of those days". 

Second, we have discussed above the difficulty of 
limiting "all these things" in v.34 only to the fall of 
Jerusalem and not to the events of vv.29-31. Again, we argue 
that this limitation seems rather artificial. At the very 


would survive. In a century that has seen two world wars, now 
lives under the threat of extinction by nuclear holocaust, and 
has had more Christian martys than in all the previous 
nineteen centuries put together, Jesus' prediction does not 
seem farfetched” (Ibid., 502-503). But then surely, on this 
view, the tribulation that threatens the extinction of the 
entire human population would be more appropriately labeled 
the "Great Tribulation” than the fall of Jerusalem. 



least, this verse says that the signs will occur within the 
generation, with v.29 and vv.32-33 demonstrating that the 
coming of the Son of Man follows closely on their heels. 

Third, we question whether Carson has done justice 
parable of the fig tree. Even if we concede that "all these 
things" of v.33 refers only to the signs leading up to the 
coming of the Son of Man, the point of the parable is that the 
coming will take place soon after all the signs appear. 

Carson argues that the point of the parable is, "First, 'all 
these things’ (w.4-28) must happen; and then the parousia is 
'near, right at the door'—'imminent.' In other words the 
parousia is the next major step in God's redemptive 
purposes." 68 But this simply does not adequately explain the 
image of the fig tree used by Jesus. The point of the parable 
is not "when you see spring-time leaves come out then summer 
is next," (the next significant event) but rather that "the 
summer is near," (a short time away). It is one thing to 
argue that there is both a temporal and proximal sense to the 
prediction, but it is quite another to wring the temporal 
notion from it altogether. 6 ^ When spring arrives it is 
difficult to suppose that summer may be postponed for another 
2000 years. 


68 Ibid. Cf. Guthrie, Theology, 795. 
6 ^Cf. Kummel, Promise, 64ff. 
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So, while Carson has offered several welcome 
observations on this passage, we feel that his view fails to 
address adequately the knotty problems of the discourse. 

The Discourse Depicts Only the End of the Age 

This approach, which is actually the mirror image of 
the preterist view, holds that the destruction of Jerusalem in 
A.D. 70 is not in view at all. Rather, it deals exclusively 
with the Great Tribulation and second advent of Christ at the 
end of history. At present such a view is most often held by 
Dispensational theologians 70 but may be seen from a somewhat 
different perspective in non-Dispensational writings 71 . 
Proponents of this approach generally hold that Jesus fails 
altogether to answer the disciple's question concerning the 
destruction of the Temple but skips right on to speak of his 
parousia at the end of time. 72 

70 See e.g. Gaebelein, Matthew, 164-216; Pentecost, 
Things, 275-285; Walvoord, Matthew, 179-195. 

71 Set D. Hill, The Gospel of Matthew (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1972), 316-323; Gundry, Matthew, 475ff. 

72 As Walvoord says, "Matthew's gospel does not answer 
the first question, which relates to the destruction of 
Jerusalem in A.D. 70. This is given more detail in Luke, 
while Matthew and Mark answer the second and third questions, 
which actually refer to Christ's coming and the end of the age 
as one and the same event" (Walvoord, Matthew, 182). 
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Such a view has very little evidence with which to 
commend itself. First/ and most significantly, it must 
completely ignore all of the temporal delimiters that we have 
found in the text. This may be admirably consistent but it is 
exegetically indefensible. 

Second, Carson has pointed out that the exclusive 
reliance on Matthew’s rendition of the disciple's question 
forces us to rely on Matthew alone to unravel the discourse; 
"If the discourse as they present it can only be adequately 
explained by reference to the disciple's question as Matthew 
preserves it, then Mark and Luke cannot be intelligently read 
without referring to Matthew." 73 

Third, it is difficult to escape the feeling that such 
a reply to the disciple's question concerning the destruction 
of the Temple would be unintelligible, if not downright 
misleading. 74 How are they to know that the inductions 
delivered to them so emphatically in the second person have 
little or no relevance for them at all? What indication is 
there in the text that Jesus is speaking exclusively of a 
second destruction of Jerusalem, far distant from the one that 
would occur in their lifetimes? We can see that the assertion 

73 Carson, Matthew, 495. 

74 Cf. Ibid. Carson also points out that such a view 
finds no expression until the nineteenth century, with the 
rise of Dispensationalism. 
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that the discourse pertains only to the end of the Age may 
alleviate the problem of time/ but does so only in the face of 
significant evidence to the contrary. 

The Discourse Depicts Only the Fall of Jerusalem 
And so we come to our fourth option. We believe that 
the discussion above points out that the evidence in the 
discourse itself militates against finding a radical break 
between the events of A.D. 70 and the far future in vv.5-31, 
but that just such a break occurs in v.32ff. We also found 
that those who divide the discourse and assign its pieces to 
these two time frames run into considerable difficulty as they 
weave around the numerous temporal delimiters in the text. 

And so we now present the evidence that we feel rises in 
support of our thesis that the description of the cosmic 
signs/ coming of the Son of Man and gathering of the elect in 
vv.24-27 remain a part of their immediate context and pertain 
to the fall of Jerusalem rather than the parousia . 

Our first stop must be the Old Testament/ for these 
verses are truly "a pastiche of Old Testament allusions. 

Here Jesus stands squarely in the tradition of such men as 
Amos/ Joel/ Micah and Isaiah—pronouncing judgment against the 
wayward people of God. We will examine the way in which these 


75 J. A. T. Robinson, Jesus and His Coming: The 
Emergence of a Doctrine (London: SCM Press, 1957), 44. 
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men wielded language in the prosecution of their divine 
calling. We believe that in their images of judgment and 
disaster lies the key that unlocks the perplexities of the 
Olivet Discourse. 



CHAPTER 3 


OLD TESTAMENT EVIDENCE 

In the preceding chapter we demonstrated that 
Mark 13:24-27 is a crucial passage in our understanding of the 
Olivet Discourse. If these verses must/ as is commonly held, 
refer to Christ's Second Coming at the end of history, then we 
run into the difficulty of trying to explain the numerous 
temporal delimiters in the discourse as a whole. 

Scholars have often attempted to explain the apparent 
mingling of the universal and the local by resorting to such 
notions as prophetic perspective and double fulfillment. But 
these scholars have made two assumptions, both of which may be 
challenged. First, they assume that the language used must be 
taken literally and so must describe the literal end of the 
world. Such a view fails to consider the nature of Hebrew 
poetry, with its tendency toward hyperbole and extravagant use 
of metaphor. 1 Second, they must argue that the ancient 
authors suffered from a sort of temporal lippitude and thus 
regularly mingled visions concerning a contemporary event and 
an event in the distant future in a single context. But such 

1 See Caird, Imagery, 144-159. 
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an assumption not only runs counter to any sound model of 
exegesis but renders the passages under study cryptic, if not 
altogether unintelligible. 2 One may certainly question the 
soundness of such constructions if a more plausible solution 
is at hand. These passages are far more easily explained if 
first, we do not insist that the language must be taken 
literally and, second, we assume that an author holds to his 
stated topic until he supplies us with evidence that he has 
moved on. We believe that both of these conclusions are amply 
demonstrated in the examples cited below. 

We have proposed that Mark 13:24-27 does not refer to 
the parousia at all. Therefore, it falls on us to explain how 
such predictions, which seem to describe the very unraveling 
of the universe in conjunction with the coming of the Son of 
Man, actually describe an event within history. We believe 
that the Old Testament, especially the writings of the 
prophets, is key to understanding these verses. 


2 Cf. Terry, Hermeneutics, 493ff. Basically we object 
to a search for secondary or even tertiary meanings when the 
primary meaning of the text has been neither exhausted or 
demonstrated to be deficient in some way. Terry comments, "To 
assume, in the absence of any hint, that we have an enigma, 
and in the face of explicit statements to the contrary, that 
any specific prophecy has a double sense, a primary and a 
secondary meaning, a near and a remote fulfilment, must 
necessarily introduce an element of uncertainty and confusion 
into biblical interpretation" (Terry, Hermeneutics, 495). 
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That the Old Testament provides essential background 
for Mark 13:24-27 could be deduced simply from the large 
number of allusions to the Old Testament packed into just a 
few verses. But we believe that these allusions to the Hebrew 
Scriptures are important for another reason. It has been 
characteristic of commentators from all points on the 
theological spectrum to assume almost without question that 
the language of Mark 13:24-27 must be understood to refer to 
actual celestial signs and a literal coming of Christ on the 
clouds of the sky. But when we look at the way such language 
was used in the Old Testament/ the picture takes on a 
different hue. For we believe that it can be demonstrated 
that the Old Testament prophets "regularly used end-of-the- 
world language metaphorically to refer to that which they well 
knew was not the end of the world." 3 And if this is the case, 
then it seems reasonable to suppose that Jesus, whose language 
in the Olivet Discourse is replete with references to these 
same prophets, may have used this language in the same way. 

If so, the problems raised by the discourse fade considerably. 

He will present evidence that we believe demonstrates 
that the Old Testament prophets often applied cosmic, end-of- 
the-world language to events that they knew did not signal the 
end of human history. We find, too, that their use of 


3 Caird, Imagery, 256. 
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metaphor was conscious and purposeful. They did not err in 
applying such language to events within history. They did not 
repetitively and erroneously predict an end of the world that 
stubbornly refused to appear. Rather, there are solid 
contextual clues that show that they knew the true scope of 
the events they described, but still chose to cast them in the 
language of cosmic doom. We also argue that in so doing they 
set a precedent for later writers, including those in the New 
Testament era. 

We first look at the language used to describe the 
phenomenon of the theophany. God's personal intervention in 
the affairs of human beings is described in language both 
lofty and hyperbolic. Second, we look at passages that 
describe God's judgment against nations. In these passages we 
see that the prophets can speak of events within history in 
the same language used to describe the end of all things. 
Third, we examine passages in which judgment on Israel is 
depicted as the end of the world. We contend that for the 
prophets, the theological significance of these judgments 
prompted the use of such graphic language. Finally, we look 
at the concept of the Day of Yahweh. We seek to demonstrate 
that, although the Day of Yahweh is often described in cosmic 
terms, it does not follow that its application is limited to 
the world's end. Rather it is more often events within 
history that are described in terms of the Day of Yahweh. 
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The Theophany 


The powerful imagery of Mark 13:24-25, with its almost 

cosmic scope, has its origins in the Old Testament prophets' 

description of the theophany. The language used when God 

himself directly intervenes in the affairs of humanity takes 

on gigantic proportions. J. L. Mays says of the theophany, 

Its vitality lay in its unparalleled usefulness as a 
presentation of YHWH as the one who comes from beyond the 
local human scene to intervene in the affairs of men with 
irresistible might. Its imagery clothes a past or expected 
occurrence with the drama of divine intervention. 4 

Theophanies characteristically include such features 
as clouds and powerful storms, trembling of the earth and 
swaying of mountains, fire and smoke, upheaval of the ocean, 
and the darkening or displacement of sun, moon, and stars-- 
often so graphic that they seem to be describing the very 
unmaking of the universe. Beasley-Murray notes that in a 
theophany, "the stepping forth of the Creator evokes the 
trembling of the whole creation." 5 But the nature of the 
imagery should not lead us to conclude that each time we 
encounter the description of a theophany the author is 
describing the end of the world. Rather, these descriptions 

4 J. L. Mays, Micah: A Commentary (Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1976), 42. 

5 G. R. Beasley-Murray, Jesus and the Kingdom of God 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1986), 6. 
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are often attached to events that seem to fall far short of 

meriting such weighty treatment. As M. Terry writes, 

The prophetical books are mostly written In the forms and 
spirit of Hebrew poetry, and, In predictions of notable 
events, the language often rises to forms of statement 
which, to an occidental critic, might seem a hyperbolic 
extravagance. 6 

Theophanies appear predominantly in two contexts: in 

God's deliverance of his people and in God's judgment of his 

enemies. It was common for a Hebrew author to use extravagant 

imagery to describe God's personal intervention on behalf of 

his people. So, in what is perhaps the oldest recorded 

theophany 7 , Deborah sings: 

0 Lord, when you went out from Seir, 
when you marched from the land of Edom, 
the earth shook, the heavens poured, 
the clouds poured down water. 

The mountains quaked before the Lord, the One of Sinai, 
before the Lord, the God of Israel. 8 

Both earth and heaven are affected by God's actions. 

Later in this song we read: 

From the heavens the stars fought, 

from their courses they fought against Sisera. 9 


6 Terry, Hermeneutics, 418. 

7 See C. F. Burney, The Book of Judges with Introduction 
and Notes (London: Rivingtons, 1918), 78f., for evidence that 
the Song of Deborah was composed nearly contemporaneously with 
the events it describes. 

®Judg 5:4-5; cf. Psa 68:7-8. 
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It cones as no surprise that the Exodus, the 

deliverance par excellence for the people of Israel, came to 

be described in the language of the theophany: 

The waters saw you, 0 God, 

the waters saw you and writhed; 
the very depths were convulsed. 

The clouds poured down water, 
the skies resounded with thunder; 

your arrows flashed back and forth. 

Your thunder was heard in the whirlwind, 
your lightening lit up the world; 
the earth trembled and quaked. 

Your path led through the sea, 
your way through the mighty waters, 
though your footprints were not seen. 

You led your people like a flock, 
by the hand of Moses and Aaron. 10 

When Israel came out of Egypt, 

the house of Jacob from a people of foreign tongue, 
Judah became God's sanctuary, 

Israel his dominion. 

The sea looked and fled, 
the Jordan turned back; 
the mountains skipped like rams, 
the hills like lambs. 

Why was it, 0 sea, that you fled, 

0 Jordan that you turned back, 
you mountains, that you skipped like rams. 


9judg 5:20. J. J. Collins says of this passage, "The 
earthly and heavenly battles were really two dimensions of the 
same battle. Accordingly we find angelic hosts in direct 
confrontation with human enemies" (Collins, Apocalyptic, 134). 
Cf. 1 QM 12:7-8. It was common in the ancient world to 
describe conflicts between spiritual beings as disruptions of 
celestial bodies. Battles between angelic and demonic forces 
are portrayed as clashes between the stars. And the downfall 
of demonic beings is frequently described as stars falling to 
the earth. 


10 Psa 77:16-20. 
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you hills, like lambs? 

Tremble, 0 earth, at the presence of the Lord, 
at the presence of the God of Jacob, 
who turned the rock into a pool, 

the hard rock into springs of water. 11- 

Personal deliverance may also be described in terms 

a theophany. For instance, a psalm ascribed to David says 

this of his rescue from the hands of Saul: 

In my distress I called to the Lord; 

I cried to my God for help. 

From his temple he heard my voice; 

my cry came before him, into his ears. 

The earth trembled and quaked, 

and the foundations of the mountains shook; 
they trembled because he was angry. 

Smoke rose from his nostrils; 
consuming fire came from his mouth, 
burning coals blazed out of it. 

He parted the heavens and came down; 

dark clouds were under his feet. 

He mounted the cherubim and flew; 

he soared on the wings of the wind. 

He made darkness his covering, his canopy around him— 
the dark rain clouds of the sky. 

Out of the brightness of his presence clouds advanced, 
with hailstones and bolts of lightening. 

The Lord thundered from heaven; 

the voice of the Most High resounded. 

He shot his arrows and scattered the enemies, 
great bolts of lightening and routed them. 

The valleys of the sea were exposed 

and the foundations of the earth laid bare 
at your rebuke, 0 Lord, 

at the blast of breath from your nostrils. 12 

Elsewhere a psalmist writes: 

Part your heavens, 0 Lord, and come down; 
touch the mountains, so that they smoke. 


13 -Psa 114. 

12 P8a 18:6-15; cf. 2 Sam 22:8-16. 
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Send forth lightening and scatter the enemies/ 
shoot your arrows and route them. 

Reach down your hand from on high; 

deliver me and rescue me, 
from the mighty waters, 

from the hands of foreigners, 
whose mouths are full of lies, 

whose right hands are deceitful. 13 

These descriptions of Yahweh's intervention on behalf 
of his people serve to illustrate our contention that the Old 
Testament authors regularly speak of events in history using 
language that seems to describe the end of the world. It 
seems clear that we are not to insist on a woodenly literal 
interpretation of these passages. Even if the description is 
of an actual earthquake, the writer of Psalm 114 could not 
have meant that the mountains literally skipped like rams and 
the hills like lambs. And are we to suppose that David 
actually meant that the whole earth and all the oceans were 
placed in turmoil when he was rescued from Saul? This does 
not seem to be the intent of Psalm 18. As Beasley-Murray 
says, 


13 Psa 144:5-8/ cf. Psa 104:31-32. 

14 P. C. Craigie says, "The simple theme may be 
expressed as follows: the psalmist, in mortal danger, cries 
for help, and God appears to deliver him from his danger. But 
in the amplification, the whole theme has been given cosmic 
dimension/ this cosmic dimension has been achieved by the 
utilization of language which is rooted in Near Eastern 
mythology, but which has been transformed to express the 
Lord's deliverance of his human servant." P. C. Craigie, The 
Psalma 1-50 (Waco, Tex.: Word, 1983), 173. 
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The Psalmist was not seriously claiming that after his 
prayers a storm took place* followed by an earthquake and 
volcanic eruption that shook the mountains and raised the 
sea bed. His intention was to declare that when the Lord 
came for his deliverance he came with power and glory* and 
creation was subject to its master. 15 

The language of Psalm 18 is as graphic as anything we 
find in the Olivet Discourse. And yet it depicts God's 
deliverance of one man. It seems clear that the ancient 
Israelites were comfortable speaking of their deliverances— 
both personal and corporate—using poetic language meant to 
convey their awe and wonder at God's power, rather than a 
literal description of what actually took place. 


Divine Judgment 

Theophanies used to depict God's coming in judgment, 
like those speaking of his deliverance, employ images such as 
storms and earthquakes, fire and smoke, and upheaval among the 
celestial bodies. But we again see imagery of almost cosmic 
proportions attached to events that occur within history. In 
an oracle concerning judgment on Nineveh (ca. 615 B.C.), Nahum 
says: 

The Lord is slow to anger and great in power; 
the Lord will not leave the guilty unpunished. 

His way is in the whirlwind and the storm, 
and clouds are the dust of his feet. 

He rebukes the sea and dries it up; 
he makes all the rivers run dry. 

Bashan and Carmel wither 


15 Beasley-Murray, Kingdom, 6. 
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and the blossoms of Lebanon fade. 

The mountains quake before him 
and the hills melt away. 

The earth trembles at his presence, 
the world and all who live in it. 

Who can withstand his indignation? 

Who can endure his fierce anger? 

His wrath is poured out like fire; 
the rocks are shattered before him. 16 

Micah says of God's coming in judgment against Samaria 
and Jerusalem (ca. 722 and 701 B.C.): 

Look! The Lord is coming from his dwelling place; 

he comes down and treads the high places of the earth. 

The mountains melt beneath him 
and the valleys split apart, 
like wax before the fire, 
like water rushing down a slope. 17 

In both of these passages we have a blend of the 
universal and the local. Nahum states that "the earth and all 
who live in it" tremble when the Lord comes in judgment ( 1 : 5 ), 
and yet the oracle is very specifically confined to Nineveh 
(cf. 1:1, 8, 11, 14). And Micah calls all the nations of the 
earth to account (1:2), even though God's vengeance is 
relegated in this instance to Judea and Samaria ( 1 : 5 - 6 ). 

This phenomenon of investing a historical event with 
cosmic significance is seen in other descriptions of God's 
judgment that do not specifically contain a theophany. In 


16 Nah 1:2-6. 
17 Mic 1:3-4. 
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Ezekiel political upheaval and impending judgment is portrayed 
as signs among the heavenly bodies: 

When I snuff you out, I will cover the heavens 
and darken their stars. 

I will cover the sun with a cloud, 
and the moon will not give its light. 

All the shining lights in the heavens 
I will darken over you; 

I will bring darkness over your land, 
declares the Sovereign Lord. 18 

We see in the passages cited above evidence that 
descriptions of celestial signs are not found exclusively in 
passages that deal with universal disaster. Rather, it 
appears that the ancient Hebrew used such phrases 
idiomatically, much as we might speak of a particularly bad 
event in our life as a time when "the world came to an end," 
or when "my world came crashing down," or perhaps as "a dark, 
dark day." 


Judgment of Israel Portrayed As the 
End of the World 

In several places, a judgment on Israel, and 
specifically the destruction of Jerusalem, is described as if 


18 Ezek 32:7-8. It was common in ancient literature to 
represent the downfall of either a great human ruler or a 
demonic being from the heavenly realms as a star falling to 
the earth from heaven. See e.g. Isa 14:12-16; 1 Enoch 86:1-4; 
88:1-3; Sib Or 1:312-314; 5:72, 155-161, 211-213, 512-531; 

Rev 8:10-9:1; 12:4-9. 
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it were the destruction of the whole world. 19 For instance, 
Deut 32:22 says, 

For a fire has been kindled by my wrath, 

one that burns to the realm of death below. 

It will devour the earth and its harvests 

and set afire the foundations of the mountains. 

Here the judgment that will fall on Israel if she 
forsakes the Covenant is depicted as engulfing the entire 
earth.2° 

Caird points to Jer 4:23-24 as evidence in support of 
his contention that the Old Testament prophets "regularly used 
end-of-the-world language metaphorically to refer to that 
which they well knew was not the end of the world."2! 

I looked at the earth, 

and it was formless and empty; 

and at the heavens, 

and their light was gone. 

I looked at the mountains, 
and they were quaking; 
all the hills were swaying. 

J. A. Thompson observes that in this passage, "the 
judgment that is to fall on Judah takes on the aspect of a 
cosmic conflagration. "22 indeed, the phrase "formless and 


19 Lightfoot, Commentary, vol. 1, 318. 

2°P. C. Craigie, The Book of Deuteronomy (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1976), 384. 

21 Caird, Imagery, 256. 

22 j. a. Thompson, The Book of Jeremiah (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1980), 229. 
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empty” nroi VTT11, occurs only here and in the creation account 
(Gen 1:21). In this judgment on Israel# "the range of 
disturbance was thus so great that it seemed to represent a 
return to primeval chaos."23 

The attack on Israel did come soon after Jeremiah's 
prediction. But the context demonstrates that the prophet 
knew that the eschatological End was not in view for he 
records that, "the whole land will be ruined, though I will 
not destroy it completely" (v.27). And his readers apparently 
understood his intention as well, for even after the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Babylonians in 587 B.C., "it 
never occurred to Jeremiah or anybody else that he might still 
be regarded as a false prophet because the world had not come 
to an end."24 

Ezek 7:1-6 also illustrates very clearly this 
propensity of the prophets to speak of Israel's demise as the 
end of the world: 

The word of the Lord came to me: "Son of man, this is what 
the Sovereign Lord says to the land of Israel: The end! 

The end has come upon the four corners of the land. The 
end is now upon you and I will unleash my anger against 
you. I will judge you according to your conduct and repay 
you for all your detestable practices. I will not look on 


23ibid., 230. Cf. P. C. Craigie, P. H. Kelley, and 
J. F. Drinkard, Jeremiah 1-25 (Dallas, Tex.: Word, 1991), 
81-82. 


24caird, Imagery, 259. 
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you with pity or spare you; I will surely repay you for 
your conduct and the detestable practices among you. Then 
you will know that I am the Lord. This is what the 
Sovereign Lord says: Disaster! An unheard-of disaster is 
coming. The end has come! The end has come! It has 
roused itself against you. It has come!" 

How were the Israelites who received this message to 
know that these chilling words do not describe the end of the 
world--or even the end of their nation—but a judgment within 
history after which God would again restore his people to 
their land? From the portion of the passage we have just 
quoted they could not. It is unequivocal in its scope; the 
whole world is involved. As G. A. Cooke says, "the allusion 
to the four corners of the earth v.2b suggests that the 
disaster is world-wide, and concerns more than the country of 
Israel."25 But it becomes clear as the passage unfolds that 
judgment is confined to Israel; it is the "people of the land" 
who are the objects of God's wrath. 26 we see that the whole 
context is the only sure guide to the scope of the prophecy, 
because final judgment and a judgment within history are 
described in identical terms. 


25q , a. Cooke, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 
the Book of Ezekiel, vol. 1 {New York: Scribner, 1937), 75; 
italics his. Cf. Isa 11:12. See also M. Greenburg, Ezekiel 
1-20 (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1983), 147. 

2 ®Vv. 7, 27. The details of w.13, 16, 21, 24, and 26 
make it clear that a judgment within history is in view. 
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The Day of Yahweh 

The practice of investing historical events with 
almost cosmic significance is seen clearly in the Old 
Testament prophets’ descriptions of the Day of Yahweh. In its 
final form, the Day of Yahweh is that time in which God will 
judge the world and bring history to a close. 27 But it is 
important to recognize that mere mention of the Day of Yahweh 
is not a sure indicator that the end of the world is in 
view. 28 It was very common for the prophets to speak of 
judgments within history as times in which the Day had drawn 
near or had arrived. "In thirteen of the eighteen instances 
of its occurrence, the day of the Lord is said to be either 
imminent or present."29 It is even possible to speak of past 
events in terms of the Day of Yahweh. 39 Nevertheless, the 
language is that of universal disaster. Beasley-Murray points 
out that, 

the prophets saw all the future as subject to the Lord, and 
so could speak of impending judgments on contemporary 
nations in terms of the Day of the Lord in the same way 


27 E.g. Isa 2:12; Joel 3:14-16a; Amos 5:18-20. 

28 G. von Rad, Old Testament Theology, vol. 2, 
translated by D. M. G. Stalker (New York: Harper, 1962-65), 
124. 

29 Caird, Language , 258. 

30 See e.g. Ezek 34:12; Lam 1:12; 2:22. Cf. von Rad, 
Theology, vol. 2, 123. 
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they would speak of the event that will bring history to 
its climax. 

The language itself is not the key to the scope of the 

prophecy, for both universal and local judgments are described 

in the same terms. And yet we do not need to resort to 

notions such as double fulfillment or prophetic perspective to 

explain this phenomenon. Although the Old Testament prophets 

might on occasion depict an event within history in the 

language of universal judgment, it does not follow that they 

had somehow confused the two. When they speak of God's 

judgment of a particular nation as if it were the end of the 

world there is no evidence that they are actually speaking of 

both events, superimposed on top of each other. J. L. 

McKenzie sums up our own observations perfectly when he says, 

the 'Day of Yahweh' of the earlier prophets is not seen as 
a world catastrophe and the end of history; it is the 
judgment of Yahweh executed in a particular moment of 
history, even though the language used is cosmic in 
scope. 

Thus, the immediate context is the only sure guide to 
the temporal scope of a given oracle. Even within the same 
book a prophet can use the image of the Day of Yahweh to speak 
of several different events. Joel, for instance, speaks of 

31 Beasley-Murray, Kingdom, 13; italics his. Cf. von 
Rad, Theology, vol. 2, 124. 

32j. l. McKenzie, Second Isaiah (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, 1968), 7; italics mine. 
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the Day in three separate contexts. 33 First, in 2:1 he 
proclaims that the Day is "close at hand" and goes on to 
describe it in terms of an invading locust horde 34 , before 
which "the earth shakes, the sky trembles, the sun and moon 
are darkened and the stars no longer shine" (v.10). It is 
clear in the context however that the end of the world is not 
in view, for this attack is "such as never was of old nor ever 
will be in ages to come." 35 The author viewed this 
catastrophe as just one disaster within history after which 
there would be others. 

Of a different event the prophet writes: 

And afterward, 

I will pour out my Spirit on all people. 


33 Terry says, "The exposition of Joel has been confused 
and rendered unintelligible by some because of their dogmatic 
prepossession of the idea that 'the day of Jehovah' can only 
mean one definite and formal act of judgment at the end of all 
human history. But the true prophet of Israel would see a 
great and terrible day of Jehovah both in a plague of locusts 
and a destructive invasion of hostile armies that spread the 
terrors of conquest over land and cities" (Terry, 

Apocalyptics, 173) . 

34 D. Stuart has argued cogently that this plague of 
locusts should not be interpreted literally. Rather it is a 
figurative description of an invading army of men; most likely 
the invasion by the Assyrians under Sennacherib in 701 B.c. or 
that of the Babylonians under Nebuchadnezzar, ca. 586 B.c. 

See his detailed argument in D. Stuart, Hosea-Jonah (Waco, 

Tex.: Word, 1989), 232-234. Cf. von Rad, Theology, vol. 2, 

122 . 


35 V.2. Clearly this is an example of the kind of 
Semitic hyperbole that we have already examined in Mark 13:19. 
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Your sons and daughters will prophesy, 
your old men will dream dreams, 
your young men will see visions. 

Even on my servants, both men and women, 

1 will pour out my Spirit in those days. 

I will show wonders in the heavens and on the earth, 
blood and fire and billows of smoke. 

The sun will be turned to darkness 
and the moon to blood 
before the coming of the great 
and dreadful day of the Lord.36 

Joel himself does not fix the time frame of these 
verses and so it is not clear whether he envisions these 
things taking place at the end of history or not. Most 
important for our study is Peter's application of these words 
to the outpouring of the Holy Spirit that occurred at 
Pentecost (Acts 2:16-21). Some conservative scholars hedge on 
Peter's use of this passage, arguing that the sentences that 
speak of the Holy Spirit's work apply to Pentecost, but that 
descriptions of cosmic signs apply to the end of the world. 37 
And Feinberg, typical of Dispensationalists, denies that Peter 
looked for a fulfillment of Joel 2:28-32, and argues instead 
that, 

the customary formula for a fulfilled prophecy is entirely 
lacking in Acts 2:16. And even more telling is the fact 
that much of Joel's prophecy, even as quoted in 
Acts 2:19-20, was not fulfilled at that time.38 


36joel 3:28-32. 

3 7 See e.g. I. H. Marshall, Acts (Downers Grove, Ill.: 
Inter-Varsity, 1980), 73-74. 

3®C. L. Feinberg, The Minor Prophets (Chicago: Moody, 
1976), 81-82. Note that the heart of Feinberg's argument is a 
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But these interpretations run into difficulty. First, 
there is no evidence in the text that Peter's explicit "this 
is what what was spoken through Joel the prophet" can be 
interpreted so that only part of the following prophecy 
applies to the event at hand. All the contextual clues point 
to its exclusive application to the events at Pentecost. 
Second, this view ignores the important change of the 
introduction of Joel's prophecy from "After these 
things . . ." to "In the last days ..." It seems clear from 
this that Peter believed that with the outpouring of the 
Spirit the "last days" had arrived. "He means to say that the 
transition from the present ... to the apocalyptic future is 
taking place right here." 39 And finally, Luke frequently 
introduces an Old Testament quote without a "fulfillment" 
formula, so the lack of such an introduction in Acts 2:16-21 


presuppositional attitude about the nature of biblical 
language. According to his consistently literal hermeneutic, 
if the events described did not literally happen at that time 
then the author must have meant something else. The notion 
that the author may have been speaking figuratively is 
rejected before exegesis is even begun. 

39 H. Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, translated by 
J. Limburg, A. T. Kraabel and D. H. Juel (Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1987), 20. Cf. W. Neil, The Acts of the Apostles 
(London: Oliphants, 1973), 75; "Peter regards the Pentecostal 
experience of the disciples and the miraculous events in 
Jesus' ministry, above all the Resurrection, as generally 
fulfilling the promise made by God through his prophet and 
heralding the beginning of the 'last days'." 
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proves nothing. Based on the example set by the prophets, it 
was altogether appropriate for Peter to apply language of 
cosmic judgment to this climactic event within history. 40 
Unless we are given ample reason to do so it seems gratuitous 
to partition the application of this prophecy between events 
separated by at least two millennia. 

Finally, Joel speaks of the judgment of all the 
nations by God in the Day of Yahweh. 

Multitudes, multitudes 

in the valley of decision! 

For the day of the Lord is near 
in the valley of decision. 

The sun and moon will be darkened, 
and the stars no longer shine. 

The Lord will roar from Zion 
and thunder from Jerusalem; 
the earth and the sky will tremble. 41 

In the larger context there is no indication that the 
scope of this prophecy is limited, thus it seems that here the 
final judgment is in view. So, in each of these three 
passages the prophet describes an event using vivid language 
that seems to describe the end of the world. But in two of 
the three we have seen that the end of the world is not in 
view. 


40 See J. A. Alexander, A Commentary on the Book of Acts 
(London: Banner of Truth Trust, 1857), 78. 


41 Joel 3:14-16a. 
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Two of the most vivid descriptions of the Day of 
Yahweh, Isa 13 and Isa 34, are especially important in our 
study. Both are directly alluded to in Mark 13:24-25 and both 
contain descriptions of cosmic upheavals that seem to portray 
universal calamity. 

The author of Isaiah 13 describes this writing as an 

"oracle concerning Babylon" (v.l) and specifically cites that 

ancient nation's downfall at the hands of the Medes (v.l7ff.). 

Of this judgment Isaiah says, 

The stars of heaven and their constellations 
will not show their light. 

The rising sun will be darkened 

and the moon will not give its light. . . . 

Therefore I will make the heavens tremble; 

and the earth will shake from its place 
at the wrath of the Lord Almighty, 
in the day of his burning anger. 42 

Again, certain conservative scholars have invoked a 
number of explanations to avoid application of this kind of 
language to a judgment within history. E. J. Young, for 
instance, sees a break between the judgment of ancient Babylon 
in v.8 and the Final Judgment in v.9 and then a return to the 
judgment of Babylon somewhere (but where?) before the explicit 
historical reference to the Medes in v.17. 43 And J. N. Oswalt 

42 Isa 13:10, 13. 

43 E. J. Young, The Book of Isaiah, vol. 1 (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1965), 418-427. 
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declares that chapters 13 and 14 are "clearly an attack not so 
much on historical Babylon ... as they are upon that which 
Babylon has always represented: human glory." 44 According to 
Oswalt, the language of Isa 13 is best seen against the 
backdrop of such events as World War I or impending nuclear 
holocaust rather than the fall of historical Babylon. 45 But 
we ask how this conclusion can be "clear" in light of the 
reference to the Medes in 13:17 and other historical 
references in these two chapters (cf. 13:19/ 14:8). 

Other scholars, while admitting that the language is 
potent, support our view that the reference is not to a 
judgment at the end of time. J. D. W. Watts says of Isa 13, 
"It is the end of an age that is described, . . . not the end 
of the cosmos, as such." 46 And J. A. Alexander says that "the 
natural convulsions just predicted are to be understood as 
metaphorical descriptions of the divine judgments." 47 In our 
view this persective is correct. It does full justice to the 

44 J. N. Oswalt, The Book of Isaiah: Chapters 1-39 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1986), 299. 

45 Ibid., 306. 

46 J. D. W. Watts, Isaiah 1-33 (Waco, Tex.: Woro, 1985), 

231. 

47 J. A. Alexander, Commentary on the Prophecies of 
Isaiah (New York: Scribner, 1846; reprint Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, 1953), 276. 
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historical references of w.l and 17, leaves the structure of 
the passage intact, and seems to preserve best the author's 
intent. Isa 13 is another example of an ancient Hebrew 
prophet applying cosmic language to an event within history. 
And it seems reasonable that Jesus wielded this language in 
the same way. 

Isa 34 also connects signs among the celestial bodies 

with the Day of Yahweh. The passage begins with the statement 

that Yahweh is "angry with all nations" (v.2) but moves 

quickly on to describe his judgment against the nation of Edom 

(v.5ff.). Mark 13:24-25 specifically alludes to v.4: 

All the stars of the heavens will be dissolved 
and the sky rolled up like a scroll; 
all the starry host will fall 

like withered leaves from the vine, 
like shriveled figs from the fig tree. 

Here, as in Isa 13, the scope of the passage is not 
clear. The reference to "all nations" favors application to a 
universal judgment at the end of time. But the specific 
application to Edom favors a more limited scope. 

E. J. Young, while admitting that the reference to 
Edom appears to narrow the prophecy and that the language used 
is poetic in nature, believes that because the judgment 
"affects all creation, both heaven and earth ... we are 
justified in finding here a description of the final judgment, 
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the very end time." 48 But the evidence examined to this point 
has given us good reason to question whether it is safe to 
jump to such a conclusion, based solely on the kind of 
language found in a particular passage. Oswalt's treatment of 
this passage is similar to his handling of Isa 13. Here the 
judgment is universal and falls on all nations "as represented 
by Edom." 49 But there is no evidence in the text that the 
name Edom is being used symbolically and the specific 
reference to her capital, Bozrah, makes this all the more 
unlikely (cf. 13:19; 14:8). 

On the other hand, McKenzie argues, 

This general view of the nations becomes suddenly quite 
specific in vs.6 to the conclusion of the poem. The 
transition is so sudden that one is led to wonder whether 
the poet did not adapt an earlier apocalyptic poem of 
general scope to his particular objective [the judgment of 
Edom].50 

The larger context seems to indicate that the images 
of judgment, including the cosmic signs of v.4, are used by 
the author to describe the downfall of Israel's arch-enemy, 
the nation of Edom.51 We believe that such an observation is 

48 Young, Isaiah, vol. 2, 1969. 

49 0swalt, Isaiah, 611. 

5°McKenzie, Second Isaiah, 7. 

51cf. von Rad, Theology, vol. 2, 120; France, Jesus, 
233. Note that we have the same pattern here as we 
encountered in Nah 1:2-6 and Mic 1:3-4. The universal and 
local are blended. All the nations of the earth are called 
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highly significant when one turns to the exegesis of 

Mark 13:24-25 and its parallels. Terry insists that, 

It will require more than assertion to convince thoughtful 
men that the figurative language of Isaiah and Daniel, 
admitted on all hands to be such in those ancient prophets, 
is to be literally interpreted when used by Jesus and 
Paul.52 


Conclusions 

In Mark 13:24-27, Jesus uses language replete with 
references to the Old Testament prophets. Although the 
majority of scholars have concluded that his statements must 
be taken literally, we believe that the evidence cited above 
demonstrates that it was common for the Hebrew prophets to 
speak of calamitous events within history using the language 
of cosmic doom. Thus, it seems entirely reasonable that Jesus 
also could speak of an event as monumental as the fall of 
Jerusalem using the extravagant imagery of the prophets, 
without intending his words to be interpreted literally. And 
the context of the Olivet Discourse seems to bear out our 
conclusion that the parousia is not in view until Mark 13:32. 

Taking these two findings together, we may present a 
new view of Mark 13:24-27. In the next chapter we turn again 

upon to take notice when a particular nation comes under 
judgment. 

52 xerry, Apocalyptics, 240. 



to the Olivet Discourse. We look at the text in more detail/ 
presenting a more rigorous and complete presentation of a 
preterist exegesis of the text, with a special eye toward 
showing how vv.24-27 fit into such a framework. 



CHAPTER 4 


AN EXEGESIS OF MARK 13:3-31 

We saw In the last chapter that the Old Testament 
background of the language used in the Olivet Discourse 
provides no obstacle to a preterist interpretation of the 
text. In this chapter we delve more deeply into Mark 13:24-27 
and its parallels as it functions in the larger context of the 
discourse. We attempt to determine whether the preterist 
interpretation is a viable way of looking at this text or 
whether it is, in the end, just an elaborate form of 
eisegesis. Before beginning our exegesis of the text it is 
important to make some general observations and attempt to 
situate these verses more carefully in their broader context. 

All of the synoptic evangelists introduce the 
discourse with Jesus making a pronouncement against the 
Temple. As the disciples marvel at the beauty of the 
structure Jesus tells them that, "Not one stone here will be 
left on another; every one will be thrown down" (Mark 13:2b). 
Understandably puzzled at how such a huge and holy building 
could suffer such a drastic fate, several of the disciples ask 
him privately, "Tell us, when will these things happen? And 
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what will be the sign that they are about to be fulfilled?” 
(Mark 13:4; pars. Matt 24:3; Luke 21:7). 


We note here that the form of the question as found in 
Mark and Luke does not mention the subject of the parousia at 
all but is entirely concerned with the destruction of the 
Temple. Only Matthew has an explicit reference to the 
parousia. But in his form of the question it is clear that he 
is dealing with two separate subjects: the time when "these 
things" (i.e. the events surrounding the destruction of the 
Temple) will take place and the signs leading up to "your 
parousia and the end of the age” (Matt 24:3). 1 Mark and Luke 
have not explicitly prepared the reader for a treatment of the 
parousia at all. And Matthew leaves open the possibility that 
he will deal with the parousia and end of the age separately. 2 

Many interpreters believe that the form of the 
disciples' questions indicates that the events surrounding the 
razing of the Temple and the signs leading up to the parousia 
are mingled throughout the discourse. So, for instance, Ladd 

^France points out that the parousia and the end of the 
age are governed by a single definite article (Tife otv; Twxpoumcu; 
Kal ouvxeXeCa^ xou ai£5vo<;) and so should be viewed as a single 
event (France, Matthew, 337). 

2 L. Sabourin notes that in Matthew, "the question 
consists of two quite autonomous parts: one regards the ruin 
of the temple, the other the end of the world, seen as two 
distinct events " (Sabourin, Matthew, vol. 2, 808; italics 
his) . 
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says, "There can be little doubt but that the disciples 
thought of the destruction of the temple as one of the events 
accompanying the end of the age and the coming of the 
eschatological Kingdom of God". 3 This is likely true. But we 
should not assume that Jesus shared the same understanding, 
and we should be careful not to let this conclusion unduly 
bias our exegesis of the material that follows. Our view is 
that the destruction of Jerusalem and the parousia are 
distinguished from one another at this earliest point in the 
discourse and are distinct throughout, most clearly in 
Matthew's version of the discourse. 

We should, however, be alert to this change in 
subject. Our difficulty with various views that see a shift 
from the destruction of Jerusalem to the parousia is not that 
they find a transition, but where they find it. In our view, 
any interpretation that finds reference to the parousia prior 
to Jesus' statement that "this generation will not pass away 
until all these things take place," founders on the temporal 
delimiters in the text. But we must just as strenuously 
disagree with both the consistent futurists 4 , who cast the 
entire discourse into the far future, and the consistent 

3 Ladd, Theology, 196. 

4 E.g. Gaebelein, Matthew; Pentecost, Things; Walvoord, 
Matthew. 
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preterists 5 , who find fulfillment of the entire discourse— 
including the parables concerning watchfulness and scenes of 
judgment in Matthew—in the Jewish War of A.D. 66-73. Jesus 
does in fact address both the destruction of Jerusalem and his 
parousia at the end of all things but he does not mesh them 
together in a haphazard fashion. The inability properly to 
separate this material arises from the insistence that 
Mark 13:24-27 and its parallels portray the parousia. Once 
this obstacle is set aside many of the difficulties in the 
text disappear. 

The structure of the text that we find most convincing 
is as follows: 


Mark 13 Matt 24 Luke 21 

Pronouncement against the Temple vv.1-2 vv.1-2 vv.5-6 

Disciple's question: When will 

this destruction occur? 3-4 3 7 


Characteristics of the period 
prior to the destruction of 
Jerusalem: false christs, wars, 

earthquakes, famine, persecution, 5-23 4-28 8-24 

the gospel preached to the 

nations, the abomination of 

desolation and flight from 

Jerusalem, false christs. 

A figurative/prophetic descrip¬ 
tion of the fall of Jerusalem 24-27 29-31 25-28 

and especially of the Temple. 

Parable of the fig tree: When 


5 E.g. Russell, Parousia and Terry, Apocalyptics . 
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you see these things (xauxa] you 

know that the destruction of the 28-29 32-33 29-31 

city/Temple is near. 

All these things (xauta jc&vta] will 

take place before this generation 30-31 34-35 32-33 

passes away. Jesus' words will 
never pass away. 

"But of that (future] day no one 

knows ..." Jesus takes up the 32-37 36ff. 34-36 

subject of the parousia. 

We can see that this structure works out in all three 
gospels with only minor differences of emphasis in each. 6 The 
task left to the exegete is to show how the signs of the first 
part of the discourse—and particularly the cosmic signs, 
coming of the Son of Man, and the gathering of the elect— 
relate to the events surrounding the destruction of Jerusalem. 


Matthew most consistently and clearly differentiates 
between the distruction of Jerusalem and the parousia. He 
seems to have tailored the form of the disciples’ questions to 
clarify this distinction. He has included a "Q" saying 
concerning the parousia in 24:27 to make clear the difference 
between the appearance of the false christs and the final 
appearance of the real Christ. (There is no need to question 
whether one of these deceivers is the Messiah. When the 
Messiah actually returns it will be as unmistakable as a 
lightening bolt.) Matthew also includes a great deal of 
independent material concerning the Last Day not found in the 
other two Synoptic Gospels (25:1-46). Luke, on the other 
hand, has most consistently cut out references to the parousia 
in the discourse and has made clear its application to the 
destruction of Jerusalem. The "abomination of desolation" in 
Mark and Matthew becomes "Jerusalem being surrounded by 
armies" (21:20). The "Q" sayings in Matthew (24:27, 27-41, 
45-51) concerning the parousia occur in different contexts in 
Luke (cf. 12:42-46; 17:22-37). 
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General Signs Prior to Jerusalem’s Fall 

Jesus begins answering the first of the disciples' 
questions by speaking of the events that precede the sack of 
Jerusalem. The false christs, "wars and rumors of wars," 
earthquakes, and famines of which he speaks (Mark 13:5-8; 
pars. Matt 24:4-8; Luke 21:8-11) are all amply attested in the 
period between Christ's ascension and A.D. 70. 

The time leading up to the Jewish War was particularly 

rich with "messiahs" who claimed that they would deliver the 

people from the yoke of Roman bondage. Josephus records that 

while Fadus was procurator of Judea a certain Theudas, who 

claimed to be a prophet, led a large number of people out into 

the desert. He told them that by his command the Jordan river 

would part and they would walk across in safety. But Fadus 

dispatched a troop of cavalry that killed or captured most of 

them and rode back to Jerusalem bearing the severed head of 

Theudas. 7 8 Josephus also writes that soon after Nero became 

emperor, "the affairs of the Jews . . . grew worse and worse 

continually; for the country was again filled with robbers and 

impostors, who deluded the multitude." 13 Further on he says: 

And now these impostors and deceivers persuaded the 
multitude to follow them into the wilderness and pretended 
that they would exhibit wonders and signs, that should be 

7 Josephus, Ant. 20.97-99. 

8 Ibid., 20.167-172. 
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performed by the providence of God. . . . Moreover, there 
came out of Egypt about this time to Jerusalem, one that 
said he was a prophet, and advised the multitude of the 
common people to go along with him to the Mount of 
Olives. ... He said farther, that he would show them from 
hence, how, at his command, the walls of Jerusalem would 
fall down; and he promised that he would procure them an 
entrance into the city through those walls, when they were 
fallen down. 9 

A large group of soldiers dispatched by Felix attacked 
this group too. Many were killed and captured but the 
Egyptian fled into the desert. 10 Festus also sent forces 
against another impostor who promised deliverance to anyone 
who followed him into the wilderness. He and his followers 
were destroyed. 11 Against this backdrop, the warning in the 
Olivet Discourse, "So if anyone tells you, 'There he is, out 
in the desert,' do not go out" (Matt 24:26), takes on special 
significance. 12 To follow such an impostor would mean not 
only being duped, but could cost one's life. 

This time period was also unsettled by conflicts 
between and within nations. As the year 70 approached there 
was discord throughout the Empire and increasing civil unrest 


9 Ibid., Ant. 20.167-170; cf. Josephus, Wars 13.258-263. 

10 Note the confusion generated when a centurion 
supposed that Paul was this same individual, returned from the 
wilderness to stir up more trouble (Acts 21:38). 

^See Josephus, Ant. 2.188. 

12 Cf. F. F. Bruce, New Testament History (Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday, 1980), 338-340. 
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in the capital, culminating with civil war in Rome. 13 And 

Judea too was rife with internal struggles and the ever- 

lingering threat of revolution. As Terry says: 

One has but to read the third and fourth books of 
Josephus's Wars of the Jews to find an appalling record of 
"wars and rumors of wars," continual revolts and plots of 
cities incited to rebellion by seditious leaders. 

Thousands perished in these wars before the siege of 
Jerusalem began, and the calamities of slaughter, and 
famine, and all that makes a desperate conflict terrible, 
are detailed by the Jewish historian of this period with 
sickening minuteness. 1 ^ 

We know that there were earthquakes in Antioch during 
the reigns of Caligula and Claudius. 16 Tacitus reports that 
in the fifth consulship of Tiberius Claudius there were 
repeated tremors in Rome: "houses were thrown down by frequent 
shocks of earthquake." 16 In A.D. 53 there was an earthquake 
in Phrygia at Apamea. 17 Laodicea was devastated by an 
earthquake in A.D. 60 and again in A.D. 64, along with 
Colossae and Hierapolis. 16 While Laodicea recovered 


13 See e.g. Tacitus, Annals 15; idem. Histories 1-5. 
14 Apocalyptics, 228-229n2. 

^According to Malalas, the first occurred on 23 March, 
A.D. 37, the second under Claudius soon after (Malalas 
Chron . 10.243.10-15). 

16 Tacitus, Annals 12.43. 

17 Ibid. 12.58.3. 

18 Ibid. 14.27.1; Eusebius, Chron. 183.21f.; Orosius, 
Hist. 7.7; See B. Reicke, "Synoptic Prophecies on the 
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remarkably without Roman financial aid/ it appears that 
Colossae never fully recovered from the catastrophe. 19 And a 
large part of Pompeii was demolished by an earthquake ca. 

A.D. 64. 20 

Suetonius tells us that there was a succession of 
famines during the reign of Claudius. 21 This is corroborated 
by other Roman historians who speak of scanty crops, and 
consequent famine that was "regarded as a token of 
calamity." 22 Eusebius also mentions this time of scarcity 
that, according to him, affected "the whole world." 23 Judea 
was hit particularly hard 2 ^ and the New Testament records the 
efforts of the early church to ease the hardship caused by 
this famine. 25 But Jesus tells the disciples that they are 

Destruction of Jerusalem." Studies in New Testament and Early 
Christian Literature, ed. D. E. Aune (Leiden: Brill, 1972), 

131. 

19 C. J. Hemer, The Letters to the Seven Churches of 
Asia In Their Local Setting (Sheffield: JSOT, 1986), 181-182. 

20 Tacitus, Annals 15.22. 

21 Suetonius, Claudius 18.2. 

22 Tacitus Annals 12.43; cf. Dio Cassius 9.11. 

23 Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. 2.8. Cf. Orosius, Hist. 7.6. 

24josephus records that there was "great famine" in the 
land during which the price of food sky-rocketed and many died 
for lack of food (Josephus, Ant. 3.320-321; 20.51, 101). 

25 Cf. e.g. Acts 11:27-30; Rom 15:25-26; 1 Cor 16:1-3. 
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not to be distressed when all of these things—false christs, 
wars, earthquakes, and famines—happen. It is necessary for 
them to take place, but it is not yet the time of the end 
(Mark 13:7; pars. Matt 24:6; Luke 21:9). All of these signs 
are simply the "beginning of birth pangs" (Mark 13:8; par. 

Matt 24:8). 26 

Jesus predicts that his followers will face 
persecution during this time (Mark 13:9, 11-13; pars. 

Matt 24:9-13; Luke 21:12-19). The references to being 
"flogged in the synagogues" and standing before "kings and 
magistrates" (Mark 13:9) are clear indications that this 
section is describing the situation prior to the Jewish War 27 , 
rather than "general signs" that will characterize the entire 
inter-advent period. Persecution in the early church prior to 


^France argues, rightly in our view that, "One clear 
aim of this chapter is to prevent premature excitement about 
the parousia. This theme will recur most clearly in vv.4-5, 

6b, 8, 14, 23-28, 36, and the whole chapter seems to aim to 
damp down rather than to promote an expectation of an 
immediate "close of the age" (France, Matthew, 334; italics 
his). This observation fits well with our contention that the 
parousia is dealt with separately and this part of the 
discourse that deals only with the fall of Jerusalem is 
purposely distinguished. As we have already pointed out, 
these statements that discourage undue excitement about an 
imminent parousia are difficult to explain if, as is purported 
in some of the more critical views of the discourse, Jesus 
actually expects to return within a generation. 

27 Gould, Mark , 244-245. 
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A.D. 70 originated predominantly from the Jewish sector. Even 
when followers of Jesus were haled before Gentile rulers 
("kings and magistrates"), it was most often at the 
instigation of prominent Jewish leaders. 28 

Interpreters often point to Mark 13:10—"And the 
gospel must first be preached to all the nations" 29 —as 
evidence against a preterist interpretation of the 
discourse. 30 But the New Testament writers were quite apt to 
speak of the gospel as having spread throughout the world 
prior to A.D. 70. The angry mob in Thessalonica accused the 
followers of Jesus of having "caused trouble all over the 
world." 31 Paul says to the Colossians that, "All over the 
whole world [6v Ttavxi tcp K6omp] this gospel is bearing fruit" 

(Col 1:6). In Col 1:23 he says, "This is the gospel that you 
heard and that has been proclaimed to every creature under 
heaven." He commends the Romans, "because your faith is being 

28 See e.g. Acts 4:1-3; 5:17-18, 27-33, 40; 6:8-15; 
7:51-60; 9:23, 29; 12:1-5; 13:45-50; 14:2-5, 19; 17:5-8, 13; 
20:3; 22:22-23; 23:12, 20-21; 24:27; 26:21. 

29 Cf. Matt 24:14; "And this gospel of the kingdom will 
be preached in the whole world [6v tfl oiicov)i£vfl] as a 
testimony to all nations, and then the end will come". 

30 D. L. Turner, "The Structure and Sequence of 
Matthew 24:1-41: Interaction with Evangelical Treatments," 
Grace Theological Journal 10, no. 1 (1989), 8-9. 

31 The Christians are labeled as ol xV)v oiicoi)^vT|v 
dvaotatcoaavteq ouxoi. 
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reported all over the world [£v iSXtp tc6o|iq>] " (Rom 1:8). Later 
in this letter he argues that one cannot say that the 
Israelites have not been given adequate opportunity to hear 
that gospel. Rather, "their voice has gone out into all the 
earth, their words to the ends of the world" (Rom 10:18). The 
universal offer of the gospel to the nations functions, at 
least in part, to make Israel fully culpable in her rejection 
of it. This, we argue, is also the point of Mark 13:10. The 
status of Israel as a specially privileged people of God was 
shortly to be taken away and given to others 33 ( a t least for a 
time; cf. Rom 11:25-27). There was an eschatological 
necessity [8eT] that the gospel be preached to the nations 
before judgment fell on the nation of Israel; the offer of the 
gospel to the Gentiles highlights Israel's rejection of it. 
But, as the verses cited above demonstrate, the language of 
Mark 13:10 does not require that the gospel must have been 
preached in every nation on the globe before the Fall of 
Jerusalem. 33 After seeing that almost identical language 


33 cf. Luke 13:6-9; 19:41-44; Matt 21:33-46, pars. 

Mark 12:1-12, Luke 20:9-19; Matt 23:29-36, par. Luke 11:47-51; 
Matt 23:37-39, par. Luke 13:34-35. 

33 France points out that in Matthew's text, "The world 
is olkoumene, lit. 'the inhabited area', a standard term 
originally for the Greek world (as opposed to barbarians), 
then for the Roman Empire, and subsequently for the whole of 
the then known world; it is thus not so much a geographical 
term which must include every area and community now known to 
be on the earth, but rather an indication of the universal 
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could be used figuratively by Paul, on what basis would we 
insist that Jesus was speaking literally? Turner responds 
that, 

Even Rom 10:18 (Isa 65:2) and Col 1:23, admittedly strong 
texts for (the preterist view], . . . should be read in 
view of Rom 15:19; 16:23ff. which indicate that Paul still 
wished to take the gospel to previously unreached regions 
(Spain). Such texts do not approximate the breadth of 
Matt 24:14. 34 

But this only reinforces our point, for Paul was 
obviously—and knowingly—speaking figuratively. But no good 
argument is presented against our contention that Jesus was 
doing likewise. Again we ask, on what criteria—besides 
certain preconceived notions about the subject and scope of 
the Olivet Discourse—do exegetes reject such a conclusion? 
While we admit that there is an element of hyperbole in Jesus' 
statement 35 , we contend that the New Testament evidence 


offer of the gospel to all nations, i.e. outside the confines 
of the Jewish community" (France, Matthew, 339). For a 
similar use of oiKOU^VT) see Luke 2:1; Acts 11:28; 17:6; 24:5 
and probably Rev 3:10. 

34 Turner, "Structure," 8. 

35 Terry points out that the phrase "the gospel must 
first be preached to all the nation" need not be interpreted 
any more literally than Paul's assertion that the gospel had 
been preached to "every creature under heaven" (iv m&afl ictiaei xfi 
wed t<5v o0pav6v) or the statement at the end of John's gospel 
that, "even the whole world would not have room for the books 
that would be written" (John 21:25). As Terry says, "Such 
expressions are usually understood to contain an element of 
hyperbole and are common in all languages of men" (Terry, 
Apocalyptics, 233) . 
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demonstrates that this verse was, from the standpoint of other 
biblical authors at least, adequately fulfilled prior to 
A.D. 70.36 


The Fall of Jerusalem 

In Mark 13:14 Jesus warns his disciples, "When you see 
'the abomination that causes desolation* standing where it 
does not belong--let the reader understand—then let those who 
are in Judea flee to the mountains". The reference is vague 
and is rendered even more cryptic by the ominous "let the 
reader understand". And, as with many parts of the Olivet 
Discourse, this reference to t6 p86\uY|ioc xffc iprpffioFcoq has 
generated an enormous amount of scholarly discussion. With 
Lane, we agree that, "its interpretation is crucial to the 
understanding of the discourse as a whole" 37 

Some, especially those holding to a futurist 
interpretation of the discourse, contend that this figure is a 
future Antichrist, who will appear on the scene at some point 
during a world-wide Great Tribulation. 38 But the evidence 


36 Cf. Meyer, Matthew, 412/ Lane, Mark, 462-463. 

37 Lane, Mark, 466. 

38 See e.g. Walvoord, Matthew, 179ff./ Hill, Matthew, 
316ff./ Gundry, Matthew, 475ff./ V. Taylor, The Gospel 
According to St. Mark, 2d ed. (London: Macmillan, 1966), 511f. 
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points the other way. Carson says rightly that "the details 
in vv.16-21 [of Matthew 24] are too limited geographically and 
culturally to justify that view."39 And again we must ask, 
where in the context is the indication that the perspective of 
the discourse has jumped from first-century Judea, and a 
situation that the disciples would face, to embrace a 
worldwide evert several millennia hence? Also, as we have 
already argued, it makes little sense to instri -:t individuals 
to flee from events that signal the imminent end of the world. 

Two views more adequately fit the context and the 
actual warning. The first finds here a reference to the 
defilement of the Temple by the Zealots who had seized control 
of the city and were holding it against the Roman assault. 40 
These criminals trampled on their own religious heritage by 
desposing the high priest and taking up residence within the 
Temple area itself.In place of Ananas, the rightful high 
priest, they chose a country bumpkin named Phanni whom they 

39 Carson, Matthew, 499. 

40 See e.g. S. Sowers, "The Circumstances and 
Recollection of the Pella Flight," Theologische Zeitschrif t 
26, no. 5 (1970), 305-320/ Gaston, No Stone, 458ff.; Lane, 
Mark, 469/ France, Jesus, 72-73/ Carson, Matthew, 501. 

41 Josephus, Wars 4.154ff. 
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dressed up in the vestments of that sacred office. 42 Ananas 

wept at the desecration of the holy place: 

Truly well had it been for me to have died ere I had seen 
the house of God laden with such abominations and its 
unapproachable and hallowed places crowded with the feet of 
murderers! 43 

Not long after this, the Zealots fell in league with 

an army of Edomite mercenaries who were encamped outside the 

city walls. The Edomites were given access to Jerusalem and 

the Temple grounds under the cover of night and a raging 

thunder storm. In a violent frenzie they rampaged through the 

streets, murdering everyone they met. By morning, the Temple 

site had become a killing field. 

The whole outer court of the Temple was deluged with blood, 
and day dawned upon eight thousand five hundred dead. 44 

W. Lane suggests that it was specifically in the 
person of Phanni, the ersatz high priest, that Christians 
would have seen fulfillment of xd p56A/UYna xt)<; ^prptikjEtix;: 45 


42 Josephus says of the selections of this individual 
that, "by chance the lot fell to one who proved a signal 
illustration of their depravity; he was an individual named 
Phanni, son of Samuel, of the village of Aphthia, a man who 
not only was not descended from high priests, but was such a 
clown that he scarcely knew what the high priesthood meant" 
(Ibid., 4.155). 

43 Ibid., 4.162-163. 

44 Ibid., 4.313. 

43 It is often stated that Mark's modification of the 
neuter xd (556XuYna xffe ^prmSkrecoq with the masculine participle 
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Jewish Christians who had met in the porches of the Temple 
from the earliest days would have found this spectacle no 
less offensive. It seems probably that they recognized in 
Phanni "the appalling sacrilege usurping a position which 
is not his," consigning the Temple to destruction. 4 ^ 

According to this view, it is an ironic twist indeed 
that, while Daniel first applied these words to the 
desecration of the holy place by a foreign king, here in the 
Olivet Discourse they seem to point to a profanation of Temple 
at the hands of Jews. Josephus informs us of the idea, held 
at that time, that the Temple would be desecrated by Jews: 


for there was a certain ancient oracle of those men, that 
the city should then be taken and the sanctuary burnt, by 
right of war, when a sedition should invade the Jews, and 
their own hand should pollute the temple of God. Now, 
while these zealots did not [quite] disbelieve these 
predictions, they made themselves the instruments of their 
accomplishment. 47 


And later on in a speech given by Josephus himself he 


says: 

Who knows not the records of the ancient prophets and that 
oracle which threatens this poor city and is even now 
coming true? For they foretold that it would then be taken 
whensoever one should begin to slaughter his own 
countrymen. And is not the city, aye and the whole temple, 
filled with your corpses? God it is then, God Himself, who 


£crcr|K6Ta indicates that he has in mind an individual and not 
just an event. See e.g. Gundry, Matthew, 482. 

4 ®Lane, Mark, 469. 

47 Josephus, Wars 4.388 (translation by Whiston). 
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with the Romans is bringing the fire to purge His temple 
and exterminating a city so laden with pollutions. 48 

In response to the desolating sacrilege, Christians 

are instructed in the Olivet Discourse to flee the country. 

Carson notes that, "there is reasonably good tradition that 

Christians abandoned the city, perhaps in A.D. 68, about 

halfway through the siege." 49 Eusebius documents the flight 

of Christians from Jerusalem to a city of Pella in the 

Transjordanian foothills. 50 

The historicity of this event has been challenged^ 1 

and, more generally, so has the application of these verses to 

the events of the Jewish War. 52 The most common objection is 


4g Ibid., 6.109-110 (translation by Thackeray). Note 
that Josephus sees the fall of Jerusalem as a specific 
fulfillment of the prophecies of Daniel: "And indeed it so 
came to pass, that our nation suffered these things under 
Antiochus Epiphanes, according to Daniel's vision, and what he 
wrote many years before they came to pass. In the very same 
manner Daniel also wrote concerning the Roman government, and 
that our country should be made desolate by them" (Josephus, 
Ant. 10.276; translation by Whiston). 

49 Carson, Matthew, 501. 

5 9 Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. 3.5.3; cf. Epiphanius, 

De Mens 15. 

51 See especially S. G. F. Brandon, The Fall of 
Jerusalem and the Christian Church: A Study of the Effects of 
the Jewish Overthrow of A.D. 70 on Christianity, (London: 

SPCK, 1968), 168-178. But see the detailed rebuttal by 
Sowers, "Circumstances," 305-320. 

52 See Hengel, Mark, 14-28. 
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that by the time the Zealot desecration had taken place, 
flight from the city would be quite impossible. Hengel argues 
that, 

As early as 68, . . . Vespasian largely had Judaea under 
control and isolated Jerusalem. At that time an invitation 
to the inhabitants to flee into 'the mountains' of the 
wilderness of Judah must have seemed nonsensical, for the 
fugitives would run into the hands of either the Romans or 
the Sicarii in and around Massada; the latter were no less 
murderous, and offered resistance up to 73 or 74. Rather, 
the country people fled into the city, in which a bloody 
civil war was raging, only ended by the advance of Titus. 53 

We think that this criticism carries considerable 
weight. Although flight was still possible for some, even 
after the Zealot desecration 5 ^, it became increasingly 
difficult and dangerous. Once the Zealots had gained control 
of the city, they slashed the throats of any whom they even 
suspected of trying to escape. 55 

But the oracle in the Olivet Discourse presupposes a 
situation in which flight is still quite possible. It is hard 
to envision any attack on or profanation of the Temple without 
the city first having to be passified by military action on a 
large scale, after which attempts to escape would be largely 
futile. One additional argument against this view is that the 

53 Ibid., 16-17. 

54 See e.g. Josephus Wars 4.377-378; 5.422. 

55 Ibid., 5.423. 
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oracle is explicitly addressed to "those who are in Judea," 
and not simply "those who are in Jerusalem."56 It seems to 
refer to something visible from beyond the city walls, and 
this does not accord well with the details of the Zealot 

uprising.S’ 7 

One of the earliest interpretations of this phrase, 
and in our view the correct one, is found in Luke 21:20. 58 
Instead of a command to flee from to |55^X\)Yjia xffc £prpcoaeax;, Luke 
instead says, 

When you see Jerusalem being surrounded by armies, you will 
know that its desolation is near. Then let those who are 
in Judea flee to the mountains, let those in the city get 


56 Meyer, Matthew , 415. 

57 The same criticism tells against those who see here a 
reference to the standards of the Roman soldiers set up on the 
Temple site itself (see e.g. Beasley-Murray, Commentary, 

54-57) . Josephus records that, "the Romans, now that the 
rebels had fled to the city, and the sanctuary itself and all 
around it were in flames, carried their standards into the 
temple court and, setting them up opposite the eastern gate, 
there sacrificed to them, and with rousing acclimations hailed 
Titus as imperator" (Josephus, Wars 6.316). This intrusion of 
idolatrous foreigners onto the grounds of the Temple itself 
would certainly have been seen by the Jews in Jerusalem as a 
desolating sacrilege. However, by the time Roman forces 
occupied the Temple, the opportunity to flee the city had long 
past and most of its inhabitants were either dead or carried 
away into slavery. Also, this specific interpretation does 
not accord well with the indication that Jesus has in mind 
something early in the conflict, before the worst of the siege 
has commenced. 


58 Tasker, Matthew, 229-230. 
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out/ and let those In the country not enter the city 
(Luke 21:20-21) . 

If we look again at the nature of the sign predicted 
by Jesus, we notice that it is public and also visible, not 
just to those in Jerusalem, but out in the surrounding 
countryside as well. This suggests that he did not have in 
mind an exact reenactment of the desecration of the Temple by 
Antiochus, but some desolation on a larger scale. Fowler 
says, 

To be an effective signal, it must be visible, obvious to 
all, unmistakable. . . . Hence, it cannot be half-hidden in 
the interior of the Temple house where presumably no eyes, 
but those of a few priests or the desecrators of the holy 
place, could penetrate.59 

There can be no doubt that the presence of Roman 
armies in the vicinity of Jerusalem, and indeed anywhere in 
Israel, was considered a sacrilege to the Jewish people. 

During Pontius Pilate's governance of Judea he once tried to 
bring a garrison of Roman troops, with their idolatrous 
standards, into Jerusalem. He was forced, however, to remove 
them due to the intense opposition that their presence 
generated among the people.5° Similarly, the Roman general 
Vitellius was persuaded by Jewish leaders not to march his 

59 Fowler, Matthew, vol. 4, 441; italics his. 

60 Josephus, Ant. 18.60. 
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armies across their land, because the military insignias would 
defile the land.61 Fowler says well that, 

While these abominations brought no desolation, because 
each respective crisis was averted, yet they revealed the 
depth and intensity of Jewish aversion to the Roman 
banners, due to the abomination involved. 62 

But Jesus seems to have something greater in mind, 
something that brings both abomination and desolation. We 
believe that the reference is to the presence of Roman armies, 
mobilized for the destruction of the city. This fits the 
criteria of the text; it is public and visible from both 
within and without the city, it is early in the conflict, 
before the "great tribulation" had begun, and it can 
justifiably be called a "desolating sacrilege". 63 But it lays 
us open to the same criticism leveled above. When would there 
be opportunity to flee from the city, after it had been 
surrounded by armies? 

The answer is provided by Josephus. He records that 
early in the conflict the Roman general Cestius attempted to 
lay siege to the city. But, having suffered what was to all 
appearances a relatively minor defeat, he mysteriously pulled 

61 Ibid., 18.120. 

62 Fowler, Matthew, vol. 4, 440-441; italics his. 

63 Eusebius clearly understands the "abomination of 
desolation" as the presence of Roman armies around Jerusalem. 
See Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. 3.5. 
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his forces back and gave up the siege. Josephus says that 
Cestius, 

had he but continued the siege a little longer, had 
certainly taken the city; but it was, I suppose, owing to 
the aversion God had already at the city and the sanctuary, 
that he was hindered from putting an end to the war that 
very day. 64 

After this aborted attempt to breach the walls of the 
city, "many distinguished Jews abandoned the city as swimmers 
desert a sinking ship". 66 But shortly after Cestius' defeat, 
the Romans rallied and the city was surrounded a second time. 
The inhabitants of the city were truly hemmed in on all sides 
and few escaped the city alive after that. As the siege 
continued, the citizens of Jerusalem found that their 
suffering to this point had been but a taste of what lay ahead 
and their miseries began in earnest. 66 

We believe that this explains the need for haste 
expressed in Mark 13:15-16. At this point in the conflict the 
window of opportunity for escape was quickly closing. We 
think it possible that without the explicit warning of Jesus, 
many Christians, like many Jews, may have stayed in Jerusalem, 

64 Josephus Wars 2.539. 

65 Ibid., 2.556. 

66 Cf , e.g. the terrible accounts of death, famine and 
destruction in Ibid., 5.11-20, 446-451, 491-572; 6.201-219. 
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hoping for God's deliverance of his holy city. 67 Indeed, 
Josephus speaks of false prophets who held out to the people 
the hope of miraculous deliverance. 68 But the message 
delivered beforehand by Jesus was clear. They were to waste 
no time abandoning the city when they saw the desolating 
sacrilege. 

Speaking of the suffering of this war, Jesus laments 
that, "it will be dreadful in those days [6v ^keivocu; tcui; r)H£pai<;] 
for pregnant women and nursing mothers!" (Mark 13:17; par. 
Matt. 24:19). The followers of Jesus are to pray that their 
flight from the city, 

will not take place in winter, because those will be days 
of distress unequaled from the beginning, when God created 
the world, until now—and never to be equaled again. 69 

Some would object that the calamity which befell 
Israel in A.D. 66-73 has been surpassed in severity many times 


67 It is an anomalous command indeed to abandon a city 
so well fortified as Jerusalem and brave the dangers of the 
open country. But as Fowler notes, "vast multitudes of Jews 
and proselytes poured into Jerusalem despite the war-time 
conditions, to worship at the Passover (Wars, V,3,1). 

Confident of God’s protection, they crowded into what, 
ironically, would prove to be their grave, sealed in by their 
own people (Wars, V, 1,5)" (Fowler, Matthew, vol. 4, 446). Cf. 
Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. 3.5; Beasley-Murray, Commentary, 58; 
Hengel, Studies, 16-17. 

68 Josephus, Wars 6.285-288. 

69 Mark 13:18-19; par. Matt 24:20-21 
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in subsequent history. But several things must be pointed out 
here. 

First, it must be kept in mind that the pillage of the 
land of Palestine and the siege and destruction of Jerusalem 
were incredibly brutal. One is sickened by Josephus’ account 
of the war—the streets heaped with the dead and flowing with 
blood, the Sea of Galilee full of bodies rotting in the sun, 
and mothers eating their own children because of the ravages 
of famine. As Carson says of the human tragedies since 
A.D. 70, "There have been a greater number of deaths . . . but 
never so high a percentage of a great city's population so 
thoroughly and painfully exterminated and enslaved as during 
the Fall of Jerusalem". 70 

Second, even the way this prediction is phrased 
suggests that it is not meant to speak of a final Great 
Tribulation. It speaks of a distress of a magnitude never 
known before and "never to be equaled again." It makes little 
sense to speak of a calamity which will never be equaled again 
if the next major events shortly to follow are the parousia of 
Christ, the Final Judgment and the Eternal State. The 
phrasing of the verse suggests that human history extends well 
beyond this time of "great distress" (cf. Joel 2:2). 


70 Carson, Matthew, 501. 
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Third, we should again allow for a certain element of 
prophetic hyperbole. As we have seen, the prophet often 
describes a temporal judgment in language that might seem too 
strong for the circumstance. 7 Lane, commenting on v.19, 
notes that "it is characteristic for oracles of judgment to be 
couched in language that is universal and radical." 72 This 
does not invalidate the integrity of the prophet, nor should 
we immediately begin to look for a future fulfillment if the 
language of a prophecy seems extremely forceful. Rather, this 
is a part of the very warp and woof of prophetic language. 

The context, and especially the temporal delimiters, must be 
our guide. 

At this point in the text—i.e. from Matt 24:21 to 
24:22 (par. Mark 13:19 to 13:20)—Carson posits a shift from 
events dealing specifically with the Fall of Jerusalem to 
events that apply more generally to the entire interadvent 
period. Thus the cosmic signs, the coming of the Son of Man, 


7 -Again, we should examine passages like Ezek 1:1-6; 
Jer 12:12 and Ezek 21:4-5, 7 in which judgments within history 
are described in universal terms. The prophets say that their 
prophecies concern "the end" and that they will affect "all 
flesh". But exegetes, naturally and correctly, discern from 
the immediately context in these passages that a universal 
judgment is not in view, but rather only Israel is affected. 

We believe that the same sensitivity to context in the Olivet 
Discourse allows us to hold a more nuanced vi 'w of the 
absolute language of Mark 13:18-19. 


72 Lane, Mark, 471 
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and the -gathering of the elect occur not immediately after the 
distress leading up to the destruction of Jerusalem but after 
a "general period of distress introduced by vv.4-14." 73 In 
this view, vv.15-21 form a sort of parenthetical section that 
highlights events specific to the Jewish War. But this 
requires that the reader be clever enough to see the reference 
of the phrase al f^pai 6 keTvcxi broaden to include the entire 
period between Christ’s resurrection and parousia, while just 
three verses before "those days" referred specifically to 
events surrounding the siege of Jerusalem. 

Rather, we contend that "those days" [ai fpepai^Kelvat] 
that must be cut short or else "all flesh would not be saved" 
[ouk &v 6aa>0ri icaoa cdp^] are the same days that have been 
described all along. Once again prophetic hyperbole is 
employed to convey the drastic nature of the judgment which 
falls on Israel. Carson is correct in saying that the phrase 
itaca adcp£ often denotes all humans on earth rather than merely 


73 Carson, Matthew, 502. We have already had 
opportunity to call into question whether vv.4-14 describe 
signs which point to the parousia at all. The disciples asked 
about what would lead up to the destruction of the Temple; the 
parousia does not explicitly seem part of their concern. Many 
commentators would have us believe that Jesus virtually 
ignores their question and instead takes up those things which 
will characterize the time prior to his parousia ; a response 
from him that we would characterize as obtuse at best and 
misleading at worst. Carson's contentions that Jesus begins 
the discourse by describing a "general period of distress," 
makes this only slightly more palatable. 
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"all those in Jerusalem" or even in Palestine. 74 But we note 
that the phrase can be used figuratively, for example in 
Psa 65:2, Joel 2:28, and Judith 2:3. More significantly, it 
is used in Jer 12:12 and Ezek 21:4-5, 7 (LXX) when speaking of 
God's judgment on the people of Israel. In these passages 
"all flesh" does indeed denote "all those in the land of 
Palestine." These are additional examples of the Old 
Testament prophets speaking of localized judgments within 
history in broad, world-embracing terms. But the language 
used does not require us to hold that a universal judgment is 
in view and the context will not permit this conclusion. 

This section of the discourse concludes with another 
warning against false christs and false prophets 
(Mark 13:21-23; par. Matt 24:23-27). Jesus again reinforces 
the need to remain faithful during a time of great stress. 

The disciples are not to be misled by deceivers who come and, 
claiming to be the returned Christ, lead them astray. The 
trickery of these charlatans will be obvious; their secret 
exploits—carried out in the desert or in back rooms—are in 
direct contrast to the actual parousia of Jesus, which will be 
as visible and obvious to all as a lightening bolt flashing 
across the sky (Matt 24:27). 75 

74 Ibid. 

^France, Matthew, 342; Campbell, Israel, 77-78. The 
proverb of the vultures (Matt 24:28; Luke 17:37) also points 
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The Destruction of the Temple 

This brings us to the crucial passage for our study, 
Mark 13:24-27: 

But in those days, following that distress, 

'the sun will be darkened, 

and the moon will not give its light; 
the stars will fall from the sky, 

and the heavenly bodies will be shaken.' 

At that time men will see the Son of Man coming in clouds 
with great power and glory. And he will send his angels 
and gather his elect from the four winds, from the ends of 
the earth to the ends of the heavens. 

Matthew more closely links these events with the 0Xnj/t<; 
^leydXri he described in vv.9-28, stating that they take place 
"immediately [euB&oq] after the distress of those days" 

(Matt 24:29). He also adds that, after the darkening of sun 
and moon and falling of the stars, "then will appear the sign 
of the Son of Man in heaven, and then all the tribes of the 
earth (Land] will mourn" (Matt 24:30; RSV). 

These verses, as we have already pointed out, are 
crucial to the preterist argument. The language is vigorous 
and, if taken literally, seems to describe something other 
than the fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70; most scholars find here 


to the nature of the parousia in contrast to the activities of 
false christs. France explains that, "as the presence of the 
vultures infallibly indicates where the corpse is, so there 
will be no need to search for the coming of the Son of Man—it 
will be obvious" (France, Matthew, 343) . 
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a reference to the parousia of Christ at the end of history. 

On the other hand, the context quite clearly indicates a close 
link between what is described here and the fall of Jerusalem. 
And if these verses do not refer to the parousia but to the 
fall of Jerusalem then most of the difficulties of the Olivet 


Discourse disappear. The indications throughout the text that 

the events described will take place within the lifetimes of 

the disciples become clear. As France says. 

Given this context, it would take a quite incontestable 
exegesis of verses 24-27 in terms of the Parousia to shake 
a conviction that the reference must be to the fall of 
Jerusalem. ... We maintain then that unless the wording 
demands it, the introduction of a reference to the Parousia 
into this chapter before verse 31 is quite gratuitous, and 
destroys its natural sequence of thought. 76 

We hope to demonstrate in what follows that the 
wording of Mark 13:24-27 does not demand a reference to the 
parousia. The exegesis of the Olivet Discourse remains far 
clearer if we do not insist that such a reference exists. 


Upheaval of the Heavenly Bodies 
The so-called "cosmic signs" of v.24 have their roots 
in Isa 13:10 and Isa 34:4. Underlying the comments of most 
exegetes on these verses seems to be the idea that, "No such 
events actually occurred in A.D. 70, therefore these verses 
cannot pertain to that time." But as we argued in Chapter 3, 


'^France, Jesus, 232. 
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this language in its original# Old Testament context refers 
not to actual astronomical phenomena that signal the end of 
the world, but to the fall of nations within history. It is 
probably safe to say that the authors never intended their 
language to be taken in a strictly literal sense. The sun, 
moon, and stars symbolize what is immovable and steadfast; 
when they are darkened or cast down it symbolizes great change 
and upheaval. In the Old Testament it is the kind of language 
used first and foremost to refer to the downfall of nations: 
Babylon (Isa 13:10), Edom (Isa 34:4), Egypt (Ezek 32:7), and 
Israel (Jer 4:23; Joel 2:10; Mic 3:6). Thus, its application 
is primarily to the political, not the astronomical, sphere. 77 


77 Luke adds that in addition to, "signs in the sun, 
moon and stars" the nations of the earth, "will be in anguish 
and perplexity at the roaring and tossing of the sea" 

(Luke 21:25). Marshall contends that, "the cosmic signs (in 
Luke] cannot be interpreted as purely political events" 
(Marshall, Luke, 776). But the background to this verse, 

Isa 17:12, says, "Oh, the raging of many nations—they rage 
like the raging sea! Oh the uproar of the peoples—they roar 
like the roaring of great waters!" It seems clear that here 
the churning of the ocean is an apocalyptic symbol for 
national upheaval. With good Old Testament parallels to all 
of these symbols, found in the context of national disaster, 
it is hard to justify the view that they "cannot be 
interpreted as purely political events." Cf. Rev 17:15 in 
which "many waters" symbolizes "peoples, multitude, nations 
and languages" and 4Q169 on Nah 1:4b in which "the sea" is 
identified as a symbol of the Kittim (pagan enemies) and on 
Nah 3:8b in which the waters of the sea are said to be the 
"valiant men" and "almighty warriors" of Amon. 
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In the Olivet Discourse the event of prominence is the 
destruction of the Temple and fall of Jerusalem. Given the 
Old Testament examples cited above, on what basis would 
someone insist that the language of Mark 13:24 is 
inappropriate to describe an event of such incredible 
theological and salvation-historical significance? What 
hermeneutical principle guides most exegetes to assume that 
these verses must, by their very nature, describe the end of 
the world? Is it not altogether appropriate for Jesus to 
paint the picture of Jerusalem's demise in the colorful 
language of the Old Testament prophets? 

We contend, then, that the darkening of sun and moon, 
and falling of the stars have nothing to do with literal 
disturbances of the heavenly bodies but rather is a 
metaphorical way of describing the fall of a nation. As 
France says, 

we must therefore protest against the use of such terms as 
'celestial signs' and 'cosmic signs' with regard to these 
verses. . . . Jesus is not predicting that strange 
astronomical events will occur; he is predicting the 
judgment of God on the Jewish nation. 7 ® 

The best approach to the exegesis of these verses is 
to recognize their metaphorical character and not press the 


78 Ibid., 234. 
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details too strictly. 79 We believe, however, that two 
specific details are relevant. 

First, Jesus applies two Old Testament passages 
describing the downfall of pagan nations (Isa 13:10 and 
Isa 34:4) to the judgment of Israel herself. It seems 
possible that there in a kind of reverse typology at work here 
in which Israel, because of her rejection of the Messiah, now 
falls out of covenant favor and receives the judgment that had 
in the past been reserved for her most hated enemies. We have 
seen this kind of reversal before in the Gospels with respect 
to the judgment of Israel in A.D. 70. For instance, in the 
parable of the vineyard, Jesus says to the Jewish leaders 
that, 

the kingdom of God will be taken away from you and given to 
a people who will produce its fruit. He who falls on this 
stone will be broken to pieces, but he on whom it falls 
will be crushed (Matt 21:43-44). 

Here Jesus alludes to Dan 2:34 in which "a rock not 
cut out by human hands," smashes the statue that symbolizes a 
succession of pagan kingdoms. But in this parable, he applies 
this image to the overthrow of Jewish privilege and its 


79 Lightfoot certainly presses the imagery too strongly 
when he asserts that "The sun is the religion of the church; 
the moon is the government of the state; and the stars are the 
judges and doctors of both" (Lightfoot, Commentary, vol. 1, 
319-320; italics his). 
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bestowal on "a people who will produce its fruit." Another 
example of this reverse typology may be found in the reference 
to the "abomination that causes desolation," (Mark 13:14). 

The original reference in Dan 9:27 refers to the desecration 
of the Temple by Antiochus Epiphanes, a pagan king. But, as 
we saw above, this phrase in the Olivet Discourse may refer to 
the desecration of the Temple by Jewish insurgents. This 
pattern is continued in Mark 13:24-25 and again in 13:26 with 
the coming of the Son of Man (see discussion below). We 
believe that Old Testament episodes of God's judgment of pagan 
nations are here applied to Israel in a kind of polemical 
typology to highlight her derelict spiritual state. 

Second, the falling of the stars and shaking of the 
heavenly bodies (ai SuvajievQ ai ev tou; oupavou;) may symbolize more 
than just national upheaval. As we have seen in Chapter 3, 
spiritual beings, whether angelic or demonic, are often 
represented in ancient literature by stars and falling stars 
often symbolize the downfall of demonic beings. 80 That this 
is in view here in the Olivet Discourse is supported by the 
phrase "the powers in the heavens." These powers are probably 

80 See e.g. Judg 5:20; Job 38:7; Isa 14:12-16; 

1 Enoch 86:1-4; 88:1-3; Sib Or 1:312-314; 5:72, 155-161, 211- 
213, 512-531; Rev 8:10-9:1; 12:4-9. Cf. Hag 2:6, 21 in which 
God’s shaking of "the heavens and the earth" represents the 
time in which he will, "overturn royal thrones and shatter the 
power of the foreign kingdoms." 
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not "heavenly bodies," 8 * but rather spiritual beings in the 
heavenly realms. 82 This accords well with Paul's references 
to the "principalities and powers," 8 -* as well as to Philo's 
descriptions of God's heavenly attendants. 84 Thus the falling 
stars and shaking of the powers of heavens points beyond the 
historical events of the fall of Jerusalem to upheavals in the 
spiritual realm. We should keep in mind this earthly/heavenly 
juxtaposition as we examine the following verses. For the 
fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70 was really only the historical 
manifestation of spiritual realities. It was the earthly sign 
of the dawn of a new age 8 ^, the end of the priviliged status 


8 *The actual translation of this verse in the NIV 
highlights a difficulty that we will encounter throughout our 
exegesis of these verses. Several important exegetical points 
that we will make are masked by English translators who, we 
presume, assume that these verses refer to the parousia and 
translate accordingly. Here in Mark 13:25, for instance, the 
translators of the NIV have taken the language quite literally 
to refer to actual astronomical signs and so have translated 
ai Suvdfieu; ai 6v xo\<; oupavoT? as "heavenly bodies" whereas most 
other English translations provide a more literal rendering, 
"the powers in the heavens" (cf. KJV, RSV, NASB). 

82 Isa 24:21; Cf. NEB, "celestial beings". 

83 Rom 8:38; 1 Cor 15:24; Eph 6:12; Col 1:16; 2:15. 

84 See Caird, Imagery, 235 for a survey of Philo's view 
of these heavenly powers. 

85 A. Jones calls it, "the observable effect of the 
spectacular end of the old order . . . the joyful birth of a 
new era from the pangs of the old" (Jones, Mark, 197). 
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of the Jews as a covenant people (Matt 21:43-44; 25:37-38), 
and symbolized a special inbreaking of the kingdom of God 
(Mark 9:1). It brought about the destruction of the last 
physical remnant of the Old Covenant, the Temple, to make way 
for greater spiritual realities (Heb 8:5; 8:13-9:24). 

The Coming of the Son of Man 
Even if some commentators might agree that the symbols 
of the preceeding verses could refer to something other than 
the parousia, they camp firmly on the next verse as proof that 
the parousia is in view. Mark says that, "At that time men 
will see the Son of Man coming in clouds with great power and 
glory" (Mark 13:26). Matthew places two phrases before this 
coming on the clouds. He says that, "the sign of the Son of 
Man in heaven will appear, and all the tribes of the land will 
mourn" (Matt 24:30). 

The Interpretation of Dan 7:13-14 

The phrase, "the Son of Man coming in clouds" is taken 

from Dan 7:13-14 in which Daniel saw, 

one like a son of man, coming with the clouds of heaven. 

He approached the Ancient of Days and was led into his 
presence. He was given authority, glory and sovereign 
power; all peoples, nations and men of every language 
worshiped him. His dominion is an everlasting dominion 
that will not pass away, and his kingdom is one that will 
never be destroyed. 

In the larger context Daniel sees four great beasts, 
symbolizing kings (or kingdoms), rise up from the sea 
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(Dan 7:2-7; 16-17). The fourth and most terrible beast 
sprouts a little horn, symbolizing an evil king, who speaks 
boastfully against the Most High and persecutes the people of 
God (Dan 7:8; 20-21). But the Ancient of Days comes and 
pronounces sentence on the little horn and its power is handed 
over to "one like a son of man," who receives an everlasting 
kingdom and universal dominion. This scene serves as the 
backdrop for Jesus' use of this passage in the Olivet 
Discourse. 

Quite a number of critical issues surround the 
interpretation of Dan 7 itself. Two main issues dominate the 
landscape. First, is the "one like a son of man" an 
individual, or does he function as a corporate symbol for the 
"saints of the Most High"? Second, what is the direction of 
his journey on the clouds? Is it a descent to earth, and so a 
kind of parousia, or is it an ascent to the heavens? We 
discuss these issues in greater detail in Appendix A. Here we 
summarize our findings and try to shed light on the use of 
Dan 7 in the Olivet Discourse. 

First, we believe that the "one like a son of man" in 
Dan 7 is an individual and not a corporate symbol. The 
juxtaposition of the "one like a son of man" who receives the 
kingdom (Dan 7:14) and the "saints of the Most High" who are 
also said to receive it (Dan 7:22, 26-27) has prompted some 
commentators to argue that the "one like a son of man" is a 
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symbol for, and represents, the saints. 86 A. A. DiLella, for 
instance, suggests that there is a parallelism between the 
four beasts and the "one like a son of man". The beasts are 
said to represent "four kingdoms" (Dan 7:17), and DiLella 
contends that the logical corrollary to this is that the "one 
like a son of man" also represents a kingdom, the "saints of 
the Most High". 87 

However, several lines of evidence tell against this 
view. As Gundry points out, "The Son of Man stands in 
opposition to the 'little horn', a king not a people (vv.8, 
20-26)". 88 Also, there seems to be, throughout the passage, a 
certain flexible interchange between king and kingdom. 89 For 
instance, although certain translations render in 

Dan 7:17 as "kingdoms" 90 it is more appropriately translated 
"kings" 9 !, so while the "one like a son of man" certainly 

; 6 J. A. Montgomery, A critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on the Book of Daniel (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 
1927), 319. 

87 A. A. DiLella, "The One in Human Likeness," Catholic 
Biblical Quarterly 39 (1977), 8. Cf. M. Casey, Son of Man: 

The Interpretation and Influence of Daniel 7 (London: SPCK, 
1979), 24-25. 

88 Gundry, Use, 231. 

^ 9 Beasley-Murray, "Daniel," 50. 

90 LXX; NEB; NIV; Tanakh. 

9 !BDB 1109; KJV; RSV, NASB; Tanakh marginal reading. 
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represents the saints of the Most High, we contend that this a 
representation derived from his own individual authority and 
is not a symbolic identification with the saints. 92 

The second major issue facing us in Dan 7 is the 
direction in which the "one like a son of man" travels. Does 
he descend to earth or ascend to heaven? Our first 
observation is that this scene is quite clearly a kind of 
enthronement ceremony, in which great power and authority are 
conferred on the "one like a son of man". 93 As Montgomery 
says, "The idea is that of a royal audience." 94 Along with 
this transfer of power is the idea of vindication. The little 
horn persecutes the saints of the Most High and for a time has 
victory over them (Dan 7:21). But in the end he is forcefully 
overthrown and he and his kingdom (the fourth beast) are 
"thrown into the blazing fire" (Dan 7:11). It seems clear in 
the context that the gift of the kingdom to the saints 
(through their representative, the "one like a son of man"), 
is their vindication for the sufferings that they have had to 
endure (Dan 7:22). 95 

92 Cf. Goldingay, Daniel, 169. 

93 Taylor, Mark, 569; Gaston, No Stone, 386. 

94 Montgomery, Daniel, 304. 

95 Gaston, No Stone, 381. 
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Next, we ask where this ceremony takes place? The 
most likely locale is heaven, for that is where the throne of 
the Ancient of Days (Dan 7:9-10) would naturally be found. 
Gundry counters that, "It is hardly probably that a throne for 
God would be set in heaven, since that is his usual place of 
abode." 9 k But this fails to notice that the text says not "a 
throne" but "thrones were set in place". This suggests that 
the thrones were for other beings in the heavenly entourage 
and not for the Ancient of Days himself (Dan 7:10; cf. 

Rev 4:4). The other imagery in this scene--the flaming 
throne, the river of fire, and the immense angelic host--all 
point to the heavenly location of this vision. 97 

So, in its larger context, Dan 7:13 would seem to 

portray an ascension of the "one like a son of man" to the 

throne of the Most High and not a kind of parousia in which 

the son of man descends to earth. As France says, 

The keynote of Daniel 7 is that of vindication and 
exaltation to an everlasting and universal 
dominion. . . . The 'coming' of the Son of Man in 
Daniel 7:13 was a coming to God to receive authority, not a 
'descent' to earth. 9 ® 


96 Gundry, Use, 233. 

97 Cf. Isa 6:1ff.; Ezek 1:4-28; Rev 7:9-17. 
98 France, Jesus, 145-146. 
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When we turn back to Mark 13 we find that this 
interpretation of Dan 7:13 fits the context of the Olivet 
Discourse very nicely. As we have argued throughout this 
thesis, the context indicates that Mark 13:24-27 does not 
represent the parousia at all, but rather refers to the events 
of A.D. 70. The coming of the Son of Man in clouds here 
indicates Jesus' heavenly vindication before the throne of 
God. The covenant people missed the time of their visitation 
and crucified their Messiah. Jesus says to his adversaries 
that, "upon you will come all the righteous blood that has 
been shed on earth ... I tell you the truth, all this will 
come upon this generation" (Matt 23:34). He indicates 
elsewhere that there will be a special inbreaking of the 
kingdom of God with power, an event which many of his 
contemporaries would live to see. "I tell you the truth, some 
who are standing here will not taste death before they see the 
kingdom of God come with power" (Mark 9 : 1 ).We contend that 
this coming of the Son of Man with clouds is not a literal 
journey of the glorified Christ from heaven to earth 100 but 

99see Appendix A for more discussion on the use of 
Dan 7 elsewhere in the Synoptic Gospels. 

l00 We note that again the NIV has made this 
interpretation less accessible to the English reader by 
translating Matthew's version of this phrase as, "They will 
see the Son of Man coming on the clouds of the sky " 

(Matt 24:30/ italics mine). Behind this translation is a 
rather literal image of the Son of Man's activity. By 
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rather is his approach to the Father's throne to receive 
vindication and, as the last physical remnants of the Old 
Covenant are swept away on earth, to inaugurate the Messianic 
age in its purest form. As we have seen so often in the 
prophets, what takes place in the heavenly realms has earthly 
consequences. Thus the fall of Jerusalem may be seen as the 
historical, earthly reverberations of what is predominantly a 
spiritual reality. 


The Sign of the Son of Man 

Matthew says that prior to this coming of the Son of 
Man on the clouds, "then will appear the sign of the Son of 
Man in heaven" (Matt 24:30; RSV). We have chosen to quote the 
RSV here because of the difficulty posed by many English 
translations. The NASB and NIV, for instance, translate 
(pavfjoeTai x6 crnjj.e?ov xou ulou tou dvQpcojtou 6v oupavci) as, "the sign of 
the Son of Man will appear in the sky", which clearly assumes 
that a literal portent will appear in the earth’s atmosphere. 
That conclusion, however, should best be left for an 
individual to decide based on his or her own exegesis. 

One common interpretation has understood xou uiou xou 
dvOpomou as an epexegetic genitive. The sign is the Son of 

rendering otyxiv6g as "sky" we feel that the translators have 
moved away, not only from the background in Dan 7, but also 
from the intended meaning here. 
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Man himself, coming in his parousia . 101 Support for this 
could be found in Jesus' connection elsewhere between the sign 
of the Son of Man and the sign of Jonah (Luke 11:29). It is 
clear in that context that the sign is the Son of Man, hence 
Jesus can say, "For as Jonah was a sign to the Ninevites, so 
also will the Son of Man be to this generation" (Luke 11:30). 
The really fatal difficulty for this view is that it finds 
Christ's parousia in this verse and so runs into larger 
contextual problems. 

Others have understood the sign to be some physical 

manifestation in the sky, such as an epiphany of the Cross. 102 

Indeed, Gaston has suggested that Josephus' report of, "a 

star, resembling a sword, (which] stood over the city," 103 

would have been seen by Matthew as the sign of the Son of Man: 

Whatever the astronomical phenomenon may have been, or even 
if it was only a popular legend, what would appear to 
Josephus to look like a sword would have for Matthew the 
shape of a cross. The sign of the Son of Man did anpear 
over Jerusalem then at the time of its destruction.* 04 


lOiSee e.g. Gundry, Matthew, 488. 

102see A. J. B. Higgins, "The Sign of the Son of Man 
(Matt. XXIV.30)," New Testament Studies 9 (1963), 380-382, who 
adduces Didache 16.6, Gospel of Peter 10.39-42, and a passage 
from the Apocalypse of Peter as ancient evidence of this same 
expectation. 

103josephus, Wars 6.289. 

104 Gaaton, No Stone, 485. 
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Tasker too associates the sign of the Son of Man with 

supernatural portents that were reported just prior to the 

fall of Jerusalem.105 For instance, Josephus writes that, 

the eastern gate of the inner court—it was of brass and 
very massive, and, when closed towards evening, could 
scarcely be moved by twenty men; fastened with iron-bound 
bars, it had bolts which were sunk to a great depth into a 
threshold consisting of a solid block of stone—this gate 
was observed at the sixth hour of the night to have opened 
of its own accord. The watchmen of the temple ran and 
reported the matter to the captain, and he came up and with 
difficulty succeeded in shutting it. This again to the 
uninitiated seemed the best of omens, as they supposed that 
God had opened to them the gate of blessings; but the 
learned understood that the security of the temple was 
dissolving of its own accord and that the opening of the 
gate meant a present to the enemy, interpreting the portent 
in their own minds as indicative of coming desolation. 
Again, not many days after the festival, on the twenty- 
first of the month Artemisium, there appeared a miraculous 
phenomenon, passing belief. Indeed, what I am about to 
relate would, I imagine, have been deemed a fable, were it 
not for the narratives of eyewitnesses and for the 
subsequent calamities which deserved to be so signalized. 
For before sunset throughout all parts of the country 
chariots were seen in the air and armed battalions hurtling 
through the clouds and encompassing the cities. Moreover, 
at the feast which is called Pentecost, the priests on 
entering the inner court of the temple by night, as their 
custom was in the discharge of their ministrations, 
reported that they were conscious, first of a commotion and 
a din, and after that of a voice as of a host, 'We are 
departing hence.' 106 

Tacitus corroborates these prodigious signs: 

There had been seen hosts joining the battle in the skies, 
the fiery gleam of arms, the temple illuminated by a sudden 


lOSTasker, Matthew, 226. 
106josephus, Mars 6.293-300. 
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radiance from the clouds. The doors of the inner shrine 
were suddenly thrown upon, and a voice of more than mortal 
tone was heard to cry that the Gods were departing. At the 
same instant there wps a mighty stir as of departure. 107 

This interpretaticn has considerable merit, being 
supported as it is by the testimony of secular historians of 
that time. 

T. F. Glasson suggests that the orineTov of v.30 ought 
to be seen in connection with the c&X.juy£ of v.31, as in Old 
Testament texts like Isa 18:3; Jer 4:21; 6:1; 51:27. in 
these—and in other similar texts which lack 
(Isa 11:12; 27:13; 49:22)—the reference is to an ensign or 
standard which is unfurled as a signal to gather the dispersed 
people of God. 108 This does fit the context of Matt 24:30-31 
very well, with its reference to the ingathering of God’s 
elect from the four winds. It does run into the difficulty 
that ori|ietov is used in Matt 24:3 with its more normal meaning 
of "sign", but this is probably not fatal. Also, it is not 
clear from Glasson*s article just what this standard is and 
what he supposes will appear at the coming of Christ. Thus 
this interpretation, although helpful in grounding the imagery 
in its Old Testament background, is somewhat vague. 

107 Tacitus, Hist. 5.13. 

108t. f. Glasson, "The Ensign of the Son of Man 
(Matt. XXIV.30)," Journal of Theological Studies 15, no. 2 
(1964), 299-300. Cf. the NEB. 
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If this phrase is taken in isolation then all of the 
views above are more or less plausible interpretations. But 
we believe that there is a more satisfactory way of viewing 
this passage. All of the views outlined above have in common 
that £v oupavcp is understood to modify (pavfjcexai, or possibly 
arj^ieTov. But the word order suggests that £v oupavto may very 
well modify xou uiou xou dcv0pco7tou. Thus it is the Son of Man who 
is 6voupav(j). The singular, anarthrous oupavdq does not 
necessarily incline us toward a translation of "in the sky". 
Although Matthew often uses the plural oupavoi to denote the 
dwelling place of God, as opposed to the sky, he does 
occasionally use the singular to speak of God's abode. 109 And 
we note too that it is common in the New Testament for authors 
to omit the article when oupavoq is used with a preposition, 
even if it means God's dwelling place. 110 If we translate 
this phrase from Matt 24:30 quite literally we read, "And then 
will appear the sign of the Son of Man in heaven." We contend 
that this phrase does not say that the Son of Man or some 
other sign will appear in the sky, but rather speaks of a sign 


109 Matt 5:34; 6:10; 6:20; 11:25; 14:19; 16:1; 18:18; 
21:25; 22:30; 23:22; 28:2. 

110 Matt 6:20; 18:18; 21:25; 28:2; Mark 10:21; 11:30, 
31; 13:32; Luke 11:13, 16; 17:29; 19:38; 20:4, 5; 22:43; 
John 6:58; Rom 1:18; 1 Cor 8:5; 15:47; 2 Cor 5:2; Gal 1:8; 
Col 4:1; 1 Thes 4:16; 2 Thes 1:7; 1 Pet 1:12; 3:22. 
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that the Son of Man Is in heaven. 111 The sign is the fall of 
Jerusalem, and more specifically the destruction of the 
Temple, which is the earthly manifestation of the heavenly 
reign of Christ. As we pointed out above, the coming of the 
Son of Man on the clouds points to the heavenly vindication of 
the Son of Man by the Most High. The historical repercussions 
of this are seen in the judgment of Israel and the destruction 
of the Temple. This serves as the unmistakable sign to the 
Jewish people that Jesus, the Son of Man whom they crucified, 
has been raised from the dead and has been enthroned as 
sovereign Lord in heaven. 

The Mourning Tribes 

The interpretation outlined above meshes well with the 
phrase that follows; Kai Kdyovtai maoav ai (puXai tfjg yry;, "and all 
the tribes of the Land will mourn" {Matt 24:30; translation 
mine). While many English versions translate macron ai (puXai xf|<; 
yfj<; as, "all the nations of the earth, " it is questionable 
whether this is an adequate rendering. As France has pointed 
out, the word <pi)Xi^ throughout the New Testament, "is 
invariably a technical term for the tribes of Israel." 112 

111 Cf. Lightfoot, Commentary, vol. 1, 382; Campbell, 
Israel, 74; Fowler, Matthew, 483. 

112 France, Jesus, 237. This is with the exception of 
the formula of Rev 5:9; 7:9; 11:9; 13:7; 14:6, although it 
seems possible that even in these references there is some 
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h rn may also be limited to the land of Palestine, as 
evidenced by Mark 15:33 (par. Matt 27:45), Luke 21:23, and 
Luke 4:25, as well as its common use in the LXX. 1 ! 3 

This phrase is clearly an allusion to Zech 12:12a, kou 
k6v|/et(xi Y^i Kax& (puffin; (puXdu;; "The land will mourn, each clan by 
itself." These "clans" or tribes are specifically identified 
as those of David, Nathan, Levi, and Shimei. "It is clear 
then that in Zechariah 12:12 flKH means 'the land (of 
Palestine)', and rfiriDZ/O refers to the tribes of families 
within the nation. "H4 This, we argue, is the same meaning in 
Matt 24:30. It is the "tribes of the Land," who mourn at the 
pillage of their nation and the destruction of their holy 
Temple. 

It must be admitted in all fairness that the phrase 
rcaaou al (puXai tffc Y^VS is used in the promise to Abraham 
(Gen 12:3) where it would seem to have a universal scope. But 
three factors militate against seeing this sense in 
Matt 24:30. First, the word's use in the LXX is secondary to 
its use in the New Testament. When the word is used elsewhere 
in the New Testament it is almost exclusively used with the 

allusion specifically to the tribes of Israel, as distinct 
from all other nations, languages, and peoples. 

113 See C. Maurer, "(puXf)," TDNT, vol. 9, 246-248. 

114 Ibid. 
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technical sense, "a tribe of Israel." And the other use of 

this word in Matthew, in 19:28, clearly denotes one of the 

twelve tribes of Israel. Second, its use in a narrative in 

Genesis in which it could not possibly mean "a tribe of 

Israel"—because at this point in the narrative, of course, 

Israel does not yet exist—is not particularly telling. In 

LXX texts that portray events chronologically subsequent to 

the birth of Israel, cp\)Xf| is much more likely to be used in 

its technical sense of "tribe". 115 Third, it seems clear that 

Matthew does not have Gen 12 in mind at all. The emphasis of 

Matt 24:30 is on the "mourning" of Zech 12:12 and not on the 

"blessing" of Gen 12:3. It seems doubtful to us whether the 

meaning of this phrase in Genesis has any impact on its use in 

Matt 24:30. Unless there is good evidence to show that 

Matthew intentionally used this phrase with another meaning, 

we believe that the context of Zechariah should be given the 

greatest weight in determining the use of this phrase in the 

Olivet Discourse. We agree with France that, 

the Matthean wording not only allows but suggests a 
national mourning, and since this is the clear meaning of 
both the MT and the LXX of Zechariah 12:10ff., it is hard 
to see why an international reference has ever been seen in 
Matthew. 115 


115 In fact, almost all of the uses of <puXti in the LXX 
that do not refer to the "tribes of Israel" occur in Genesis. 
See Maurer, "<pl)A,fl," TDNT, vol. 9, 246. 

USprance, Jesus, 237. 
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It is true that limiting the mourning to national 
Israel does not automatically exclude this verse's application 
to the parousia. We do argue, however, that it strengthens 
our own contention that these verses are limited in scope to 
the fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70. 

An expanded paraphrase of Matt 24:30 might run 
something like this: "And then the Jewish people will see in 
the destruction of their city and Temple an unmistakable sign 
that the Messiah that they rejected, the Danielic Son of Man, 
is enthroned in heaven. All the tribes of the land of Israel 
v/ill mourn, for they will see that their kingdom has been 
taken from them with great violence and suffering. In the 
heavenly realms the Son of Man, riding on clouds, will 
approach the very throne of the Most High. This signifies his 
vindication by God for the sufferings that he endured, and 
indicates that he has received sovereign reign over all the 
kingdoms of the world." 

The Gathering of the Elect 
After the Son of Man comes on the clouds of heaven, 
Mark records that, "he will send his angels and gather his 
elect from the four winds, from the ends of the earth to the 
ends of the heavens" (Mark 13:27). This verse harkens back to 
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Deut 30:4 and Zech 2:6, with the "loud trumpet" of Matthew's 
text likely derived from Isa 27:13, 

Many interpreters see here a reference to the final 
ingathering of God's people at the parousia, presumably in 
conjuction with the resurrection of the dead (as in 
1 Thea 4:16-17; 1 Cor 15:52).^ 17 But we notice first that the 
Old Testament background refers to the regathering of God's 
scattered people, with no necessary connection to the Last 
Day. As France says, 

both Deuteronomy 30:4 and Zechariah 2:10 are as free as any 
from eschatological language, and the context in both 
suggests a simple prediction of a historic regathering of 
Israel from exile and dispersion. Isaiah 27:13 falls in a 
more eschatological passage, but still speaks in 
specifically local terms of those exiled in Assyria and 
Egypt returning to worship at Jerusalem. The Old Testament 
sources, therefore, do not demand any eschatological sense 
in this verse. 118 

Indeed, from a New Testament perspective, this 
ingathering of God's elect takes place in the present age, and 
not exclusively at the parousia. 119 

The 6,yytfo}\ that are sent could be actual heavenly 
emissaries 120 , but more likely, in our view, are God's 


117 See e.g. Sabourin, Matthew, vol. 2, 824-825. 
110 France, Jesus, 238. 

119 Cf. Matt 28:19 and esp. John 11:52. 
120 Jamieaon, Commentary , 88. 
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"messengers" 121 , human beings who are sent abroad with the 

Gospel message. J. Lightfoot sums this view up well, 

When Jerusalem shall be reduced to ashes, . . . then shall 
the Son of man send his ministers with the trumpet of the 
gospel, and they shall gather his elect of the several 
nations from the four corners of heaven: so that God shall 
not want a church, although that ancient people of his be 
rejected and cast off: but, that Jewish church being 
destroyed, a new church shall be called out of the 
Gentiles. 122 

The verbal similarities between this verse and 
Matt 13:41 cause some to contend that the same time frame must 
be in view in both passages. 123 But it should be noted that 
the function of the angels in Matt 13:41 is entirely negative, 
consisting of the gathering of evil-doers out of the kingdom, 
while in Matt 24:31 the mission of the &YyeXoi is precisely the 
opposite—to gather the elect. Thus, while a connection 
between the two verses might be understandable, it is hardly 
required given other obvious differences. 

Carson has raised the further objection that the 
trumpet, "is an eschatological figure. . . . Only with 
considerable difficulty can [it] be interpreted as referring 


121 ’Ayy£Xo<; is used with this sense in Mark 1:2 (par. 
Matt 11:10; Luke 7:27); Luke 7:24; 9:52; and James 2:25. 

122 Lightfoot, Commentary, vol. 1, 320. 

123 Wenham, "This Generation," 141; Carson, Matthew, 

506 . 
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to Christian missions." 124 But we contend that the symbol of 
the trumpet in Scripture is more flexible than he allows, and 
cannot be forced into a mold so narrow that its mere mention 
assumes a connection with the parousia. As D. Brown points 
out, 

As the tribes of Israel were anciently gathered together by 
sound of trumpet (Exodus 19.13, 16, 19; Leviticus 23.24; 
Psalm 81.3-5), so any mighty gathering of God's people, by 
Divine command, is represented as collected by sound of 
trumpet (Isaiah 27.13; cf. Revelation 11.15). 125 

And the function of the trumpet in Rev 8 and 9 has 
nothing to do with an ingathering of dispersed peoples, 
demonstrating that its symbolic use is not confined to one 
sphere of meaning. 

We note too that, although this verse shares the 
common symbol of the trumpet with 1 Thes 4:16-17 and 
1 Cor 15:52, it lacks the most central event of those verses, 
the resurrection of the dead. It could perhaps be argued that 
the image of the gathering of the elect includes the raising 
of those in the grave, but this is not explicitly stated here. 
So, while admittedly an argument from silence, we contend that 
the absence of a more full representation of something as 
eschatologically central as the resurrection is telling. 


124 Carson, Matthew, 506. 
12 5jamieson, Commentary, 88. 
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We agree with France that, "while [Mark 13:27] would 
bear an eschatological reference, it is not less applicable to 
the historical gathering of the church in the years following 
AD 70."126 w e believe that it is certainly legitimate to see 
this historical ingathering as a type of the resurrection and 
final ingathering of God's people. As we argue in Appendix B, 
there is a typological relationship between the fall of 
Jerusalem and the Last Day. But again, this is very different 
from saying that the primary application of this verse is to 
an event accompanying the parousia. We contend that although 
it is possible to take this verse in an eschatological sense, 
it does not seem to be required, either by its Old Testament 
background or by its present context. 

The Parable of the Fig Tree and 
'This Generation' 

Jesus concludes this section of the discourse with two 
sayings that limit the temporal scope of what has already been 
said. As we have already argued in Chapter 2, both the 
parable of the fig tree and his assertion that, "this 
generation will certainly not pass away until all these things 
have happened," serve to demonstrate that the time frame 
embraced by the preceding predictions is short, compassing no 
more than one human lifetime. 


126p rance/ Jesus, 238. 
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Jesus first says, 

Now learn this lesson from the fig tree: As soon as its 
twigs get tender and its leaves come out, you know that 
summer is near. Even so, when you see these things 
happening, you know that it is near [], right at 
the door (Mark 13:28-29). 

Only with great difficulty can we deprive this parable 
of its temporal force. It seems clear that its intent is not 
merely to present a sequence of events, but to demonstrate the 
temporal relationship between signs and the event to which 
they point. 

The subject of £cmv is left ambiguous by Matthew and 
Mark. Those who assume that Christ's second advent is in view 
here usually supply "he", i.e. Christ (see the RSV), or 
possibly "the End" (to t£Xo<;) . In Luke it is "the kingdom of 
God," that is near (Luke 21:31). Our own exegesis suggests 
that an appropriate subject (in Matthew and Mark) would be 
"the downfall of Jerusalem" 127 Q r, even more specifically, 

"the destruction of the Temple." 128 Here, then, is the 
explicit answer to the disciple's question, "when will these 


127 Tasker, Matthew, 231. 

128 Lane, Mark, 479. If Luke understood that the 
preceding imagery describing the coming of the Son of man did 
not describe the parousia but rather Jesus' vindication as 
historically revealed in the fall of Jerusalem, then his 
suggestion that the signs indicate that the "kingdom of God" 
is near meshes well with our contention that the fall of 
Jerusalem was, in some sense, a coming of the kingdom of God 
"with power" (cf. Mark 9:1; Luke 9:27). 
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things happen?" The destruction of the Temple will take place 
shortly after the signs that Jesus detailed—especially the 
persecution of the disciples, the abomination of desolation 
(i.e. Roman armies surrounding Jerusalem), a terrible 
tribulation in Israel, and a spate of false prophets 
attempting to deceive the elect—appear.129 what is made 
explicit here is the temporal link. As we have already 
pointed out, signs of an upcoming event aren't really signs at 
all if the event may be postponed indefinitely. On the 
contrary, this parable clearly teaches that as the green 
spring leaves are a sure signal that summer is to follow 


129 0ne objection to this interpretation is that 
vv.18-20 seem to portray, not mere preliminary signs that 
point to the impending fall of Jerusalem, but rather a crisis 
already in full swing (see Wenham, "This Generation," 139). 

Two factors blunt the force of this objection. First, unless 
the Lord himself explicitly said otherwise, the disciples 
would have no reason to believe that, even at this late stage 
in the conflict, the city would not ultimately be spared by a 
divine act of God. The parable of the fig tree could then be 
paraphrased, "When you see all these signs it should make 
clear to you that the city is doomed and that her demise is 
very shortly to take place. Hold out no hope for her rescue." 
Second, we argue in Appendix B that the significance of the 
Temple itself was the focal point for much of the incredulity 
of disciples at Jesus' initial prediction of its demise. If 
we see in Jesus' words, "it is near," a specific reference to 
the destruction of the Temple then the parable of the fig tree 
may be taken as the direct answer to the disciples' original 
question concerning Jesus' contention that, "Not one stone 
here will be left on another; every one will be thrown down" 
(Mark 13:2). 
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shortly, so the precursors to the Temple's demise indicate 
that its total destruction is imminent. 130 

Finally we come to the verse on which, for many, the 
great scandal of the Olivet Discourse is grounded. For Jesus 
solemnly affirms that, "this generation will certainly not 
pass away until all these things have happened." We have 
already responded to the many different ways that exegetes 
have attempted to evade the force of this verse. But we 
believe that the intent is clear. Jesus expected the whole of 
what he had predicted prior to this verse to take place within 
the lifetimes of his contemporaries. This verse sets the 
definitive terminus ad queum for the events described, 
including the coming of the Son of man on the clouds. 

But it is important to note that our view in no way 
assumes that there is no future parousia presented in the 
Olivet Discourse. As we have argued at length above, Jesus 
addresses two subjects in the Olivet Discourse; the fall of 
Jerusalem and his Second Coming. But he does so separately. 
"But of that day or that hour no one knows" (Mark 13:32; RSV) . 
With this statement we believe Jesus introduces a new topic, 
his parousia at the end of history. Matthew expands this 

130it should be noted further that any other 
interpretation leaves us with the difficulty that the parousia 
of the Son of man has, according to this text, been "near, 
right at the door" for almost two thousand years. 
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material (Matt 24:36ff.) and in doing so makes more clear the 
contrast. The fall of Jerusalem and destruction of the Temple 
will be preceded by clearly visible signs and will take place 
within the lifetimes of the disciples. The parousia, on the 
other hand, will come like a thief, completely unannounced, 
and may be a long time in the future. 



CHAPTER 5 


CONCLUSIONS 

We argue in this thesis that in the Olivet Discourse— 
at least as far as the statement that, "this generation will 
certainly not pass away until all these things have 
happened"--Jesus speaks not of his Second Coming at the end of 
time, but of the coming judgment of Israel and destruction of 
the Temple in A.D. 70. In our view, this interpretation best 
handles the difficulties of the text—especially the temporal 
indicators that limit the scope of the prophecy to the very 
near future. 

The first part of the discourse (Mark 13:5-31) is 
replete with indications that Jesus is talking about things 
that his disciples will soe and experience within their 
lifetimes. The setting is first century Judea and the time 
frame is one generation. This evidence militates against any 
view that sees in these verses some mixture of the events of 
A.D. 70 and events several millennia in the future. Our 
conclusion is that no alternative view deals adequately with 
this evidence. 

But our suggestion that this section of the Olivet 
Discourse deals strictly with the fall of Jerusalem and 
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destruction of the Temple naturally leads to a question. How 
could the graphic language of Mark 13:24-27 possibly pertain 
to a historical event, rather than the parousial In order to 
jump the hermeneutical hurdle that prevents many exegetes from 
interpreting these verses with respect to A.D. 70, we turned 
to the visions of the Old Testament prophets, to see how they 
used similar language. We found that they often applied the 
language of cosmic doom to events which they knew did not 
signal the end of the world. For them God's direct 
intervention in human affairs was so significant that they 
described it in language that seems to depict a universe 
coming apart at the seams. But there is solid evidence that 
they usually understood well the limited scope—both temporal 
and geographical--of the events about which they wrote. We 
contend that it is inappropriate to deny Jesus the same use of 
language. His prediction of the fall of Jerusalem and 
destruction of the Temple was cast in the idiom of Jewish 
prophecy. Those who insist on literal interpretation rule out 
our exegetical options, not because the evidence in their 
favor is faulty, but because of overriding ideas about the 
nature of biblical language. In our view, these notions about 
language need to be revised in light of the evidence of the 
Old Testament prophets. 

Our own exegesis of the Olivet Discourse has convinced 
us that the preterist approach yields the most coherent and 
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cohesive exposition of the text. In our view, we answer many 
more questions than we raise when we allow for the possibility 
that Mark 13:24-27 does not depict the parousia of Christ. We 
maintain a sensitivity to the biblical use of metaphorical 
language. We are able to leave the discourse intact, rather 
than chopping it into temporally disjunct pieces, some 
pertaining to A.D. 70 and others pertaining to the end of 
Lime. A distinctive structure emerges and may be seen in all 
three Synoptic Gospels. And the phenomenon in the Synoptic 
Gospels of Jesus' two-fold expectation—a "coming on the 
clouds" within a generation on the one hand, and another 
coming a very long time in the future on the other--finds 
resolution in the observation that he was speaking of two 
distinct events. 

It will not do to underestimate the historical and 
theological significance of the fall of Jerusalem and 
destruction of the Temple. It brought the ruin of the last 
physical remnants of the Old Covenant to make room for 
greater, spiritual realities. It marked the dawn of a new 
age. That Jesus could speak of such an event as a time when 
the sun would be dark, the stars would fall, and Son of man 
would come on the clouds should hardly surprise us. The 
prophets had spoken of God's judgment of nations using this 
kind of language for centuries. Jesus took it up and wielded 
it against his own contemporaries. But his predictions are of 
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both curse and blessing. While they signal judgment for 
ethnic Israel, they also tell of God's choice of a global 
people, his Church. These events would fulfill the hopes and 
dreams of the Old Testament prophets. In effect, Jesus is 
saying to his disciples: 

Your old dreams and expectations will come true in this 
generation; . . . your day of darkness spoken of by Isaiah 
and Joel; your Son-of-Man kingdom spoken of by Daniel and 
the psalmist; your gathering of the chosen people with the 
Gentiles, spoken of by Moses and Zechariah; it will all 
come to pass, and realize itself, around the ^igure of the 
risen and exalted Son of Man.* 


^-Carrington, According, 291. 



APPENDIX A 


THE INTERPRETATION OF DANIEL 7 

It is clear that in Mark 13:26 (par. Matt 24:30; 

Luke 21:27) we have an allusion to Dan 7:13. On this point at 
least we can probably achieve unanimity among scholars. But 
from here the situation gets considerably more murky. The 
interpretation of Dan 7 is fraught with its own difficulties 
and much scholarly discussion surrounds the correct exegesis 
of this passage. In this appendix we explore three issues: 
the identification of the "one like a son of man" as a 
corporate symbol or an individual, the direction of his 
movement on the clouds, whether up or down, and Jesus' use of 
Dan 7 in the Synoptic Gospels. Because of space constraints 
we can do little more than outline our conclusions and briefly 
cite the evidence in their support. 

The "One Like a Son of Man": An Individual 
or Corporate Entity? 

D. S. Russell concisely captures the view that the 

"son like a son of man," is a corporate symbol, representing 

the "saints of the Most High": 

It is clear from a reading of this passage that the figure 
here mentioned is not the Messiah and indeed that he is not 
an individual at all, but rather a symbol for the glorified 
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Israel in the coining eschatological kingdom. In 7.18 the 
Son of Man is identified with 'the saints of the Most 
High'/ and this is supported by the symbolism of the 
passage; there the dominion of four kingdoms, symbolized by 
four beasts which emerge from the depth of the sea, passes 
over to the kingdom of the saints or ideal people of God, 
symbolized by a heavenly being in human form, thus 
differentiating it from the other kingdoms. 1 

We contend, however, that the "one like a son of man" 
is an individual. 

First, as Gundry points out, "The Son of Man stands in 
opposition to the 'little horn', a king not a people (vv.8, 
20-26)." 2 Thus, parallelism in the symbolism would seem to 
favor the individual interpretation. 

Second, there seems to be, throughout the passage, a 
certain flexible interchange between king and kingdom. 3 4 5 
Although certain translations render in Dan 7:17 

"kingdoms, it is more appropriately translated "kings''^. 


1 D. S. Russell, Between the Testaments (Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1965), 131-132. Cf. T. W. Manson, "The Son of Man 
in Daniel, Enoch and the Gospels," The Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library University of Manchester 32 (1950), 171-193; 
A. A. DiLella, "The One in Human Likeness," Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly 39 (1977), 1-19; H. H. Rowley, The Relevance of 
Apocalyptic , revised ed. (New York: Association Press, 1964), 
137; Gaston, No Stone, 394ff.; Casey, Son of Man, 24ff. 

2 Gundry, Use, 231. 

3 Beasley-Murray, "Daniel," 50. 

4 LXX; NEB; NIV; Tanakh. 

5 BDB 1109; KJV; RSV, NASB; Tanakh marginal reading. 
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Third, in v.14 a distinction is made between the "one 
like a son of man" and the kingdom that he receives. The "son 
of man" is clearly separate from the kingdom he receives. 

Fourth, several commentators have pointed out that the 
clouds upon which the "one like a son of man" rides are 
typically a theophanic symbol in the Old Testament, the mode 
of transport for God himself as he moves in the terrestrial 
realm. ® 


Fifth, the proponents of this view often see the 

vision of the "one like a son of man, coming with the clouds 

of heaven" against the backdrop of a mythical motif. Collins 

says of the background of this passage. 

The conferral of kingship on the 'one like a son of man' 
most probably derives from a Canaanite myth of the 
enthronement of Baal. . .[I]n the Ugaritic myth of the 
conflict of Baal and Yamm, Baal attains his kingship 
precisely by his defeat of Yamm, sea. Therefore the 
eruption of chaos with the emergence of the beasts and the 
conferral of kingship on the 'one like a son of man' are 
not isolate motifs, but are part of a pattern. 7 

This illumination from both an underlying myth points 
toward the identification of the "one like a son of man" with 
an individual receiving authority to rule. 


6 See e.g. Collins, Apocalyptic, 100 who points out that 
"the entourage of clouds, in OT imagery, implies divinity."; 
Gundry, Use, 231; Beasley-Murray, "Daniel," 55. But see also 
the objections of Casey, Son of Man, 37-38. 

7 Collins, Apocalyptic, 105. Cf. pp. 101-102. 
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Sixth, although the dating of some of the documents 
(e.g. 1 Enoch; 2 Esdras) is questionable, the early and 
consistent interpretation of Dan 7 was individual and 
messianic. 8 

Finally, we believe that the statement of v.14 that, 
"He was given authority, glory and sovereign power; all 
peoples, nations and men of every language worshipped him." 
tells against the view that the "one like a son of man" is a 
symbol for Israel. It makes no sense in biblical parlance to 
ascribe "worship" to a nation. 

It is our view that, in light of the evidence 
presented above, the individual, messianic interpretation of 
Dan 7:9-14 is correct. 

The Direction of the "One Like a Son of Man" 

The second major issue that confronts us in Dan 7:9-14 
is the direction of the son of man's movement. Does he 
descend, from heaven to earth, or is his trek an ascension 
from earth to heaven? Our view is that this vision depicts an 
ascension of the son of Man to the heavenly throne, not a 
descent to earth. 

First, it seems clear that the vision depicts a 
heavenly rather than an earthly scene. This scene is 


8 Gundry, Use, 232. 
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evidently an enthronement ceremony. It seems logical that the 
enthronement would take place in heaven, for that is where the 
throne of the Ancient of Days would naturally be found. 

Gundry counters that, "It is hardly probably that a throne for 
God would be set in heaven, since that is his usual place of 
abode." 9 10 But this fails to notice that the text says not "a 
throne" but "thrones were set in place". This suggests that 
the thrones were for other beings in the heavenly entourage 
and not for the Ancient of Days himself {Dan 7:10; cf. 

Rev 4:4). The other imagery in this scene—the flaming 
throne, the river of fire, and the immense angelic host--all 
point to the heavenly location of this vision^ 9 and can 
scarcely be located in a terrestrial setting. 

Second, extra-biblical texts such as 1 Enoch 14:8 and 
4 Ezra 13:3 are evidence for an ascension. It is clear that 
these passages have a relationship with Dan 7:13-14, and in 
both the direction of the man-like figure is up and not down. 
Whether these texts influenced Dan 7, or whether the borrowing 
went the other way, an ascent is in view. 

We conclude that Dan 7:13-14 was originally intended 
to depict an ascent of the "one like a son of man" on clouds 


9 Gundry, Use, 233. 

10 Cf. Isa 6:1ff.; Ezek 1:4-28; Rev 7:9-17. 
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to a heavenly locale, where he received exaltation and 
vindication at the hands of the Ancient of Days. 

Jesus* Use of Dan 7;13-14 
We stress in this section that Jesus' use of 
Dan 7:13-14, especially as presented in the Synoptic Gospels, 
does not present a monolithic picture. He does not, as one 
might suppose, confine his use of Dan 7 to depict his Second 
Coming. Indeed, we contend that he does not describe the 
parousia in terms of Dan 7 at all; instead, his use of this 
passage parallels its original sense--the exaltation and 
vindication of the Son or man. 

We follow R. T. France, who has argued that Jesus 
applied Dan 7 to different phases of his vindication and 
exaltation to God's right hand, and that in several instances 
he clearly expected a fulfillment of Dan 7 within the 
lifetimes of his contemporaries. 11 

One excellent example is Matt 26:42, in which Jesus 
proclaims at his trial that, 


^France identifies a three stage fulfillment; first, 
Jesus' receipt of dominion as the Son of man after his 
resurrection (Matt 28:18; Mark 14:62); second, his dominion 
manifested in a specific historical act of judgment—the fall 
of Jerusalem (Mark 8:38; Matt 10:23; Mark 13:26; and 
secondarily Mark 14:62); and third, his final judgment of the 
nations (Matt 19:26; 25:31). See France, Jesus, 145. 
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From now on Idcii’dpxi] you will see the Son of man sitting at 
the right hand of the Mighty One and coming on the clouds 
of heaven. 

Although Mark does not include the words "from now 
on," Robinson has argued, cogently in our opinion, that the 
occurrence of this temporal clause in both Matthew and Luke, 
combined with certain textual evidence, indicates that some 
such phrase was originally found in Mark as well. 12 And so we 
are left with the strong impression that Jesus expects shortly 
to be vindicated and in his vindication he sees a fulfillment 
of the Danielic coming of the Son of man. 12 

In Mark 9:1 (pars. Matt 16:28; Luke 9:27) Jesus 
declares that, "some who are standing here will not taste 
death before they see the kingdom of God come with power." 
Typically commentators explain this verse with respect to the 
Transfiguration, the resurrection, or perhaps Pentecost. But, 
as Plummer rightly argues, "No interpretation can be correct 
that does not explain £tclv xive$, which implies the exceptional 
priviledge of some, as distinct from the common experience of 

12 Robinson, Coming, 47. The heart of this argument is 
that it is hard to imagine Matthew and Luke adding these words 
if they were entirely absent in Mark and if they did not 
consider the temporal clause original to Jesus. 

13 The NIV rendering of An'tipxi as "in the future" is 
both inexplicable and distressing. 
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all."14 None of the proposed events fit this criterion, but 
the fall of Jerusalem some thirty years later does admirably. 

More difficult is Matt 10:23 in which Jesus sends his 
disciples on their mission to Israel with the promise that, 
"you will not finish going through the cities of Israel before 
the Son of Man comes." Although there are problems in 
applying this verse to the fall of Jerusalem, this is probably 
the solution with the least difficulties.^^ Regardless, it is 
clear that here Jesus expects a "coming of the Son of Man" 
within the lifetimes of his disciples. 

In a few other allusions to Dan 7--most notably 
Matt 24:44 and 25:31--the reference could be the parousia. 

But, as France notes, 

Neither passage envisages a coming to earth or an 
appearance on earth. In each case it is a heavenly 
judgment scene. There is thus no suggestion even here that 
Jesus ever understood the 'coming' of Daniel 7:13 as 
meaning anything other than a coming to God to receive 
vindication and authority. 16 

We conclude, then, that Jesus’ use of Dan 7:13-14 
throughout the Synoptic Gospels, and more specifically in 
Mark 13:24-27, parallels the original meaning of this passage. 

l^A. Plummer, The Gospel According to Luke (Edinburgh: 
T 4 T Clark, 1922), 249-250; italics his. 

l^Carson, Mstthew, 250-253. 

l^France, Jesus, 144. 
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It depicts his ascent to receive exaltation and vindication 
from the Father, and not his parousia. 



APPENDIX B 


TYPOLOGY, RECAPITULATION, AND THE TEMPLE 

Typology and Recapitulation 

We have argued in the body of this thesis against 
notions such as prophetic perspective or double fulfillment as 
ways in which we can explain the difficulties of the Olivet 
Discourse. We do not, however, discount the fact that there 
is a relationship between the fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70 and 
the parousia . In our view, the events surrounding the fall of 
Jerusalem--and especially the destruction of the Temple--are a 
type of the Final Judgment. 

France presents this definition of a type: 

We may say that a type is an event, a series of 
circumstances, or an aspect of life of an individual or of 
a nation, which finds a parallel and a deeper realization 
in the incarnate life of our Lord, in His provision for the 
needs of men, or in His judgments and future reign. A type 
thus presents a pattern of the dealings of God with men 
that is followed in the antitype, when, in the coming of 
Jesus Christ and the setting up of His kingdom, those 
dealings of God are repeated, though with a fulness and 
finality that they did not exhibit before. 1 

There are many examples of typological relationships 
between historical events and spiritual realities recorded in 

1 France, Jesus, 38-39. 
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Scripture. Various students have found such typological 
relationships as the Flood as a type of Christian baptism 
(1 Pet 3:20), Jesus as the Second Adam (Rom 5:12-21; 

1 Cor 15:21-22), Jesus as the Second Moses 2 , and the Church as 
the new Israel (Gal 6:16; Eph 2:20; Rev 21:12-14). 

Closely related to the idea of typology is that of 
recapitulation. A historical event may be "repeated" or 
reenacted, but on a spiritual rather than a purely historical 
level. 

Certain prophecies ordained by God are historically 
fulfilled at one level, but are recapitulated at even 
higher levels as they move towards their final, climactic 
fulfillments. 3 

Examples of this are the Lord's Supper as a 
recapitulation of his death (1 Cor 11:17-27) and Christian 
baptism as a recapitulation of his resurrection (Rom 6:1-10). 
We also believe that the judgments of nations recorded in the 
Old Testament fall into this category. They may be seen as 
rehearsals of the Final Judgment and this probably explains in 
part why they can be described using such graphic language. 

2 Matt 5:17ff. See L. Goppelt, Typos: The Typological 
Interpretation of the Old Testament in the New , (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1982), 67. 

3 R. White, "Preterism and the Orthodox Doctrine of 
Christ's Parousia : A Constructive Critique of M. R. King." 

(M. A. thesis, Trinity Evangelical Divinity School, 1988), 73. 
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And yet typology and recapitulation do not entail a 
cyclical view of history. Goppelt notes that, "the notion 
that history repeats itself is a pallid form of the 
typological approach." 4 5 We note in the examples cited above 
that there is usually little or no direct historical 
correspondence between the type and antitype. "It is clear 
that a genuine Christian typology is very different from the 
notion that the past will be repeated in a somewhat heightened 
form."5 For this reason we believe that it is imprudent and 
probably illegitimate to press the details of the Jewish War 
and assume that they apply, perhaps simply magnified, to a 
future Great Tribulation. The nature of biblical typology 
suggests that this relationship is much more complex and much 
less predictable from our historical vantage point. 

The Temple as a Model of the World 
Dovetailing neatly into our observations about 
typology is the well-attested concept that the Temple was, for 
ancient Israelites, a symbol of the cosmos. A significant 
body of ancient evidence and a sizeable modern literature 
support the idea that ancient Israel considered the Temple a 

4 Goppelt, Typos , 62. 

5 Ibid., 64-65. 
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model of the universe. For instance, Josephus writes 

concerning the early tabernacle that, 

When Moses distinguished the tabernacle into three parts, 
and allowed two of them to the priests, as a place 
accessible and common, he denoted the land and the sea, 
these being of general access to all; but he set apart the 
third division for God, because heaven is inaccessible to 
men. 6 


He goes on to describe in great detail the 

correspondence between the earthly tabernacle and the 

universe. R. E. Clements notes that, 

The furnishings of the temple were full of cosmic 
symbolism, as was in effect true also for the temple as a 
whole. The very conception of such a building was founded 
on the belief that a correspondence existed between the 
earthly and the heavenly worlds. Yahweh's house in 
Jerusalem was intended to be a copy, or symbol, of the 
cosmic 'house' where he had his abode. 6 7 

It should not surprise us, then, that the disciples 
assumed that the destruction of the Temple would accompany the 
end of the world. The Temple was of such significance for 
them that it was probably inconceivable to consider its 
destruction apart from the world's end. But Jesus does not 
share their eschatological view. The destruction of the 


6 Josephus, Ant. 3.181. 

7 R. E. Clements, God and Temple (Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1965), 65. Cf. R. Patai, Man and Temple (2d 
enlarged ed. New York: KTVA, 1967), 105-139; J. D. Levenson, 
"The Temple and the World," The Journal of Religion 64, no. 3 
(1984), 275-298. 
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Temple and the end of the world are, in his view, two distinct 
events separated by a gulf of time of unknown duration. 

We have attempted to demonstrate in the body of the 

thesis that the Temple is the focal point of the first section 

of the Olivet discourse. It is Jesus' prediction of the 

Temple's destruction that prompted the disciples' questions, 

and we contend that Mark 13:5-31 contains Jesus' answer as to 

when this destruction will take place. And we have argued 

that this section climaxes with the destruction of the 

Temple--the greatest physical remnant of the Old Covenant--and 

that Jesus spoke of this destruction in the language of cosmic 

doom, as a Danielic coming of the Son of Man, and as a signal 

for the ingathering of God's scattered elect from the ends of 

the earth. But we use our findings in this appendix to 

underscore the point that the preterist interpretation of the 

Olivet Discourse does not lead to a denial of a future 

parousia of Christ, or a Final Judgment. 

Indeed, the fact that the temple which is destroyed 
symbolizes the heavens and earth naturally leads to the 
conclusion that the same will occur to the heaven and earth 
themselves. What happened to the symbol points to what 
will happen to that which is symbolized. 8 

If we find typological relationship between the fall 
of Jerusalem and the End, and understand the symbolic 
significance of the Temple, we can uphold the orthodox 


8 White, "Orthodox," 90. 
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doctrine of the Second Coming without reliance on questionable 
exegetical conclusions in passages like the Olivet Discourse. 
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